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X.—THE AMELIORATION OF OUR SPELLING. 


Let me first of all account for the title of this paper by 
quoting a few words from a recent editorial of the New York 
Evening Post : 

“Tf time-worn phrases prevent a calm scrutiny of the facts, and a clear 
perception of the best fiscal policy for this nation . . .. let us abandon 
them for some fresher and truer form of words. ... Instead of taking 
free trade for a watchword, if that offends any, we may say that we stand 
for freer trade. Instead of talking about protecting American industry, let 
us talk about facilitating it.” 


The indications are that spelling reform is one of those 
time-worn phrases the use of which tends to prevent a calm 
scrutiny of the facts. It seems to excite in many minds on 
both sides of the ocean a psychical reaction which is unfavor- 
able to sober discussion. It calls up images of a dear mother- 
tongue mutilated and made hideous by soulless vandals; of a 
demand that men and women who have once learned to read 
and spell shall acquire these useful arts over again. We hear 
talk of cranks, humbugs, ete. All of which is unfortunate, 
not because it hurts the feelings of reformers—for they can 
always ease their minds by reviling their opponents—but 
because it pulls the discussion into unprofitable channels and 
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tends to obscure the really important phase of the subject, 
namely, its educational phase. 

Wishing, now, to charge upon this question boldly and yet 
circumspectly, I have thought best not to hang out the 
banner of “spelling reform,” which is to many the red 
ensign of anarchy, but to substitute therefor a sort of pink 
flag of truce. Let us consider the amelioration of our spelling. 

And first, a brief historical recapitulation. It was about a 
quarter of a century ago that the American Philological As- 
sociation took up the large problem of improving our so-called 
English orthography. Having worked at it for ten years, in 
conjunction with the Philological Society of London, they 
adopted, in 1883, a joint report which recommended a set of 
rules for amended spelling and embodied a list of some 3500 
words amended in accordance with the rules. In respect of 
the scholarly eminence of its promoters the movement could 
not have had a more distinguished and authoritative sanction. 
In 1892 our own Association passed a resolution recommend- 
ing the rules and the word-list. In 1893 an account of the 
movement was incorporated in the Introduction to the new 
Standard Dictionary, and the amended words were printed as 
alternative spellings in their proper alphabetical position. A 
very few of them, especially such as had previously had some 
currency, have been adopted by certain journals. In general, 
however, so far as immediate and striking results are con- 
cerned, the movement appears, at this date, to have been 
futile. I say appears; for there is some evidence after all 
that the leaven is working. But the three associations have 
never printed their proceedings in the amended spelling— 
excepting the contributions of Prof. March—nor do their 
individual members use it in their books and other publica- 
tions. There are of course good reasons for this, but it is not 
very surprising that many regard the movement as a pious 
counsel of perfection, which its very promoters do not take 
seriously, 

More recently the educators have taken the matter up. In 
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1898 the directors of the National Educational Association 

a resolution, by a vote of eighteen to seventeen, author- 
izing the the secretary to adopt in the proceedings of the asso- 
ciation such amended spellings as Commissioner Harris, and 
Superintendents Soldan and Balliet might agree upon. These 
three gentlemen selected, to bear the brunt of a preliminary 
skirmish, the twelve words: altho, catalog, decalog, demagog, 
pedagog, prolog, program, tho, thoro, thorofare, thru, thru- 
out. Since then these twelve words, in the amended form, 
have been used regularly in the official proceedings of the 
National Educational Association and have also been adopted 
by a number of educational journals, notably the Educational 
Review. The object of this little experiment was to put out 
a feeler; to familiarize a part of the public, especially teach- 
ers, with the idea that usage is another name for fashion, and 
that fashions do not grow out of the ground nor fall from 
heaven, but are created by some one’s initiative. It should 
be noticed, however, that the twelve scouts were sent out by a 
very close vote. Dr. Harris has lately said that it would not 
surprise him to see the vote reversed at some future time— 
especially if too much fuss is made in public about the tri- 
umph of reform. 

The last chapter in this brief chronicle takes us to the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Educational Association, which was held at Chicago, in Feb- 
ruary, 1901. On that occasion a resolution was introduced 
by Mr. E. O. Vaile, an Illinois editor who has long been a 
spelling reformer, proposing the appointment of a National 
Commission of twenty, which should concern itself with the 
subject of spelling in its relation to education. The proposed 
commission was to be independent of the Educational Associa- 
tion, except for a financial subsidy, and to have complete dis- 
cretion to go ahead in its own way. After a very animated 
debate the proposal of a national commission was indefinitely 
postponed by a vote of 105 to 77. How far this vote was 
a test of sheer hostility or indifference to the object ultimately 
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aimed at I do not know; but it is reasonable to suppose that 
some of the adverse majority may have been actuated, in part 
at least, by doubt whether the proposed commission could 
accomplish anything worth while, and whether, in the present 
condition of public sentiment, the plan was a proper one for 
the Educational Association to take up and spend money on. 
At any rate the scheme was voted down. 

So then, there we are ; and the prospect is bright or gloomy 
according to the view one takes as to the desirableness of 
improving our spelling at all, and the practicability of improv- 
ing it through some kind of joint public effort. For myself 
I say frankly that if the matter concerned only the taste and 
convenience of adults, I should take but a feeble interest in 
it—an interest comparable to that I take in the attacks that 
are sometimes made on high hats and swallow-tail coats. 
One who has once learned to read and spell, who has 
acquired the fixed visual associations which, for better or 
worse, have become endeared to him, will always find it 
easier to go on as he has been going than to change his prac- 
tice even in small particulars. And this is true not only of 
the hostiles and indifferents, but of those who are friendly to 
the idea of an improved spelling. It is easy to see why the 
distinguished scholars and men of letters who have enrolled 
themselves among the detesters of our conventional spelling 
nevertheless continue to employ it in their books. It is not 
merely cowardice, the dread of obloquy, of being called a 
crank ; there are always men enough who are willing to 
suffer in a good cause, but they need to be upborne by the 
conviction not only that the cause is good but also that they 
are accomplishing something worth while by the steps taken. 
Where this conviction is lacking, it is not to be wondered at 
that men, even men of good will, shrink from the incon- 
venience and the bother which attend any serious change of 
fixed habits. It is a trial to spell in accordance with the 
rules of the Philological Association. One who has not him- 
self had a hand in drafting the rules must continually con- 
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sult his word-list to make sure that he is in harmony with a 
code which itself admits numerous inconsistencies and half- 
remedies and leaves a multitude of anomalies untouched. It 
is as if one were required to change any other habit that has 
become second nature ; as if one were required, for example, 
in walking, to pause at every tenth step and draw a deep 
breath. That might possibly be a good thing for a large 
part of our hurrying population ; but to induce one actually 
to do it, one needs not only a conviction that it would be a 
good thing but also a well-grounded hope that one’s example 
will soon be widely followed and that one’s personal contribu- 
tion to the change will be worth the trouble that it costs. 

And other considerations of course come in. One who writes 
for the public usually wishes before all things to establish 
cordial relations with his reader, that he may please him or 
convince him. He does not wish to divert attention to a side 
issue of spelling or to offend his reader by thrusting upon his 
eye bizarre-looking word-pictures to which he is not accus- 
tomed. Authors and publishers, who depend on popular 
favor for their reputation and their income, and to whom 
reputation and income are primary considerations, can not be 
expected to sacrifice the greater to the less. 

These are commonplace reflections and I have set them 
down merely to bring into relief the simple thought that if 
this spelling question concerned the adult only, it would 
hardly be worth while to bother our heads about it seriously, 
or to attempt to counteract the overwhelming power of that 
conservatism which, unintelligently, irrationally, but all the 
more strongly for that very reason, attaches the English- 
speaking population to the familiar forms of our conventional 
printed language. We could leave the matter to the tree 
play of the tendencies inherent in human nature, content to 
exert our individual influence quietly on behalf of common 
sense and sound reason, but with no particular anxiety for 
the future and with a cheerful confidence that our printed 
language, no less than the spoken, will always express the 
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character of the stock that uses it and be as good as that is, 
There would be no need to worry. 

As it is, there is need to worry. For there is the question 
of teaching children to spell—a grave question, an ever-press- 
ing question, which will not down when some one has said 
that his religious feeling is offended when he sees the word 
Savior printed without its British u. Tastes may differ as to 
the relative beauty and dignity of particular word-pictures, 
but the educational problem is not a matter of taste. It is 
not open to question among intelligent and fair-minded per- 
sons that a grievous burden is imposed upon childhood by the 
necessity of mastering, or attempting to master, the intricacies 
of our English spelling. Parents complain, editors, school- 
inspectors, college-examiners complain, and the higher teachers 
complain of the lower. Many have come to see that there is 
something somewhere seriously wrong ; but only a few of the 
more enlightened have come to understand that the fault is 
not with the schools, and can not be corrected either by a 
return to the tools and methods of fifty years ago or by any 
devices of the newest new education ; for it is inherent in that 
which Lord Lytton called, aptly enough, our accursed spelling. 

Here is a condition which is no joke and will not relieve 
itself in the lapse of time. It cries aloud to us to do some- 
thing if possible; to use our best wit and get together if we 
can, even if in the process we must abrade somewhat the 
sharp angles of personal prejudice. 

How heavy is the burden as a matter of sober fact? To 
this question it is difficult to give a strictly scientific answer, 
because there is no perfectly satisfactory way of attacking the 
problem. Literature teems with estimates and computations 
of the time and money wasted in one way and another because 
of our peculiar spelling ; but from the nature of the case they 
can only be roughly approximative. Speaking broadly, it 
appears that children receive more or less systematic instruc- 
tion in spelling throughout the primary grades, that is for 
eight years. If now we suppose that they pursue on the 
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average five subjects simultaneously, and that spelling receives 
equal attention with the others, we get one and three-fifths 
years as the amount of solid school time devoted to this 
acquirement. This, however, does not tell the whole story ; for 
many begin the struggle before they enter school, many con- 
tinue to need instruction in the high school and even in col- 
lege, and not a few walk through life with an orthographic 
lameness which causes them to suffer in comfort and reputa- 
tion. Probably two years and a half would be nearer the 
mark as a gross estimate of the average time consumed in 
learning to spell more or less accurately. 

We have now to ask, How much of this time is wasted ? 
How much must we deduct for the reasonable requirements 
of the case? Zealous reformers often assume that it is practi- 
cally all wasted. They tell us that if we had a proper system 
of spelling, the acquisition of the art in childhood would take 
care of itself after a little elementary instruction. This may 
be so, but we have no means of proving positively that it is 
so. If any people in the world had an ideal system of spell- 
ing, we might go to them and find out how long it takes their 
children to learn spelling. But there is no such people; and 
so we are forced back upon such rough and general state- 
ments—perfectly true in themselves—as that German and 
Italian children learn to spell much more easily and quickly 
than do our own children. Meanwhile, it is hardly fair to 
take as one term of comparison an ideal condition which 
never existed and never will exist. An alphabet must always 
be a rough instrument of practical convenience. Very cer- 
tainly our posterity will never adopt any thorough-going 
system of phonetic spelling. Nothing is going to be changed 
per saltum. The most we can hope for is a gradual improve- 
ment, accelerated perhaps by wisely directed effort. This means 
that spelling will always have to be learned and taught, and 
that considerable time will have to be devoted to it. 

On the other hand, keeping strictly within the limits of the 
practicable, in view of what other peoples no less conservative 
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than ourselves have actually done, I think it reasonable to 
calculate that we might save, not in a year or a decade, but in 
the lapse of two or three generations, say a half of the time 
now consumed in learning to spell. Certainly we might save 
a year ; and that is much when we consider the indefinite future 
of four score million people. Here is an argument in the 
presence of which the delicate emotions of the literary ex- 
quisite who is pained by a change of spelling do not seem to 
be prodigiously important. 

And then it must be remembered that the loss of time con- 
stitutes by no means the whole of the indictment. Right at 
the threshold of school life, when the young mind is begin- 
ning to ask for the reasons of things, and when every principle 
of sound education requires that this propensity be developed 
and strengthened by appropriate stimuli and discipline,—just 
then we deluge the learner with an avalanche of irrationality. 
It is strictly true that the foolishness of our English spelling 
exerts a poisonous influence on our whole primary education. 
The mass of people, even of the educated, do not know this. 
Having themselves gone through the misery long ago, they 
look upon the struggle with spelling as a necessary evil of 
childhood—like chicken-pox and whooping-cough. We know, 
—-scholars know who have an international scope of vision,— 
that it is not altogether necessary, any more than are the con- 
tagious diseases. A large part of the evil is remediable. 

And now, perhaps some of my hearers are saying inwardly : 
We have heard all this before; the only interesting question 
is, What do you propose to do about it? Well, I have a 
practical suggestion to offer, and the making of that sugges- 
tion is the real object of this paper. Before I come to that, 
however, I must spend a little more time on preliminary 
considerations. 

The official attitude of this Association toward spelling 
reform is one of passive approbation. We have said to the 
reformers, Macte virtute, but have declined to follow in their 
footsteps. I have already given reasons for this attitude, but 
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there is another reason which has no doubt all along been 
operating upon many minds besides my own. We have felt 
that it would be of comparatively little use to work on the 
minds of adults. Learned gentlemen who are already per- 
suaded, or almost persuaded, may get together in associations 
and bombard each other with arguments and with documents 
in improved spelling, but this does little good. Some, per- 
haps, but not much. Nor does it avail much to support with 
an annual subscription the little organs which are published 
here and there by enterprising apostles of reform. All this 
is like the resolutions of a ladies’ sewing society on the evils 
of man’s addiction to alcoholic stimulants. It does not go 
to the right spot. Somehow or other you have got to work 
upon the minds of children during the plastic time when 
visual associations are giving rise to sentiment. And this 
has seemed hopeless because a requirement that children, who 
must in any event continue to learn the conventional spelling, 
be taught at the same time any considerable number of revised 
spellings—say those proposed by the Philological Associa- 
tion,—would result simply in increasing the burden that we 
wish to lighten. So there we are again; and it must have 
seemed to many that we are hopelessly entangled in the net 
of our evil inheritance. 

This, however, is not quite so. Notwithstanding appear- 
ances to the contrary some progress has been made during the 
last quarter of a century, and I at least believe that still 
further and more rapid progress is possible hereafter, and 
possible by a process of evolution and natural selection, with- 
out any cataclysm more violent than that whereby we have 
got rid of the k in music and trafic. When I speak of pro- 
gress I mean first @€rall that the intellectual battle, so far as 
there ever was any, has been completely won. The various 
arguments which used to be advanced by the supporters of 
the conventional spelling—by arguments I mean reasons 
based on knowledge, or the appearance of knowledge, and 
meant to convince the intellect of thinking men—have been 
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completely riddled to pieces. There is simply nothing left 
of them. The sematic argument from the supposed impor- 
tance of distinguishing homonyms, the etymological argument, 
the historical argument, the literary argument, have all been 
passed in review by distinguished scholars and men of letters— 
men who by no twist of the imagination could be accused of 
indifference toward aught that is noble or precious in our 
inheritance—and have been shown to have little or nothing 
in them. 

If anyone thinks that I am over-stating the case let him 
use his first leisure in calmly reviewing the discussion. Let 
him read what has been written by Max Miiller, Murray, 
Whitney, Haldemann, March, Lounsbury and, more recently, 
by Brander Matthews. The opposition he will have to get 
mainly from the newspapers. When he has finished his 
review, he may still say that what is called spelling reform is 
foolishness or is an idle dream that can never be realized ; 
but he will not be likely to say that the obstacle in the way 
is sound reason. What attaches us to our conventional spell- 
ing is not a body of convictions, but simply habit and feeling. 
A different habit would beget a different feeling. Our devo- 
tion may be compared with that of the wealthy Chinese to 
women with deformed feet. By habit his ideas of feminine 
loveliness and desirability are associated with that particular 
deformity. To him it is beautiful. We are under no illusions 
concerning his superstition, but call it a degrading bondage. 
We can see clearly that if he only could get rid of it some- 
how, it would be betier all around. Our own case is 
quite similar. 

But while the intellectual battle has been won the conserva- 
tive sentiment remains about as strong as ever and will con- 
stitute, for a long time to come, an insuperable obstacle to 
all sweeping and schematic changes. That sentiment is 
non-rational in its origin and but slightly amenable to reason. 
It is of small use to attack it directly, or to attack the 
unsound arguments which it invents to justify its existence. 
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And the sentiment is in itself deserving of respect. If a 
man says that he loves the printed forms of English, just as 
they are, with all their imperfections, one can not blame him 
any more than for loving his wife or his country. All we 
can say is that his children will love their language just as 
well if they become accustomed to certain of its words in a 
form slightly different from those familiar to him. We are 
all creatures of feeling and habit rather more than of intelli- 
gence ; nevertheless it is precisely the character of the rational, 
civilized man to wish to bring his feelings and habits into 
harmony with that which his reason approves as good. 

What is needed is to prepare the way for a generation 
whose feelings shall be somewhat different from ours,—a 
generation that shall have less reverence than we have for 
what is called usage. During the last hundred and fifty 
years we have become a race of dictionary worshipers: and 
we have gone so far in our blind, unreasoning subserviency 
to an artificial standard that the time has come for a reaction. 
We need to reconquer and assert for ourselves something of 
that liberty which Shakspere and Milton enjoyed. We need 
to claim the natural right of every living language to grow 
and change to suit the convenience of those who use it. 
This right belongs to the written language no less than to 
the spoken. We have the same right to make usage that Steele 
and Addison and Dr. Johnson had ; and there is just as much 
merit in making usage as in following it. The tendency, or 
Trieb, which leads a people continually to refashion its inherit- 
ance is just as august, just as worthy of respect, as the con- 
servative tendency. Indeed it is more worthy of respect ; 
for it is the sign of a living language, and life is better 
than death. 

There are signs that the reaction desiderated a moment ago 
is beginning. We seem to be entering upon an era of asser- 
tive individualism in this matter of spelling, and that is 
precisely what is needed. It is to be hoped that in the’next 
few years variant spellings may continue to spring up in a 
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luxuriant crop and compete with one another for acceptance, 
It is to be hoped that good dictionaries may multiply, each 
claiming to be the best and each giving you a liberal choice 
for your money. Let editors and publishers show that they 
have a mind of their own and dare to use it—not to the 
-xtent of attempting radical and schematic reforms, but to 
the extent of trying experiments and adopting the more 
rational of competing forms. Let literary men be brought 
to see by an infinite series of slight shocks, that spelling was 
made for man, and that a change of spelling is no more an 
attack upon literature than an improved musical notation, if 
we could invent one, would be an assault upon music and an 
insult to the memory of Beethoven. In this way we shall 
gradually recover for our children’s children the lost criterion 
of common sense. 

Some one will say, perbaps, that this means chaos, cop- 
fusion, the undoing of the work of the great and good Samuel 
Johnson. I reply: Yes, a little chaos will do us good. It 
is just the thing we need as a transition-stage toward a better 
regulation hereafter. No great interest of society is bound 
up with the use of a uniform spelling. So long as we keep 
within the limits of easy intelligibility it is no more important 
that we spell alike than that we pronounce alike or dress 
alike. We have always allowed ourselves some latitude in 
the spelling of particular words, and no damage has been 
done. Shakspere had no Unabridged to consult and he spelt 
very much as the spirit moved him ; yet literature can hardly 
be said to have languished in his hands. 

As a literary scholar I am not insensible to the advantages 
of a standard literary language. It is very convenient for 
printers and proof-readers, but it is not the life of literature. 
We have come to regard it as if it were, and many people 
imagine that our standard was created long ago by the poets 
and men of letters. Scholars know that this is not so; that 
it was created rather by London printers, beginning with those 
of Caxton, who were Dutchmen unacquainted with English. 
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It is time for us to set deliberately about the reconquest of 
our liberties. 

In matters pertaining to the spoken language I hold that 
the scholar will do his duty best if he lean somewhat heavily 
toward the side of conservatism ; for there the influences that 
make for rapid and often undesirable change are in the 
ascendent, and the scholar best knows what is noble and 
precious in our heritage. When we come to the written 
language, however, the case is entirely different. There the 
influences that make for conservatism are already strong 
enough and too strong ; and the scholar may wisely exert his 
influence for a gradual loosening of the tension of our ortho- 
graphic superstition ; for he best knows how large a part of 
our standard is and was in the beginning fortuitous, capricious, 
absurd and based on pedantic blundering. 

And now for my promised practical suggestion. I think 
that we need teachers’ courses on the history of English 
spelling. I mean courses to be given in normal schools, 
high schools, colleges and universities,—wherever primary 
and secondary teachers are preparing for their work. If you 
please, we need a new style of spelling-book, one whose 
object should be to show the coming teachers of children just 
how we got into our present muddle. I would take the 
schoolmaster, or more properly the schoolma’am, by the hand 
and lead her up close to the idol that we have set up for 
worship under the name of USAGE. I would gently draw 
asile the wrappings and give her a glimpse of the sawdust 
and the cotton and the paint. I would call her attention to 
the glass beads that she has mistaken for diamonds and rubies. 

The history of English spelling is a legitimate and digni- 
fied branch of scholarship, and if properly presented could be 
made of fascinating interest to prospective teachers, The 
book that I have in mind would be somewhat difficult to 
prepare, but not hopelessly so. It could almost be compiled 
from the extant writings of Prof. Lounsbury. It would be 
very simple and elementary. It would not presuppose a 
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knowledge of Anglo-Saxon, but it might make use of easy 
Anglo-Saxon illustrations. It would be strictly scientific ; 
no partisanship, no spelling reform in it—at least none visi- 
ble to the naked eye. The object of it would be simply to 
mediate between the scholar’s knowledge and the minds of 
those who are to teach children. But you say, pera‘iventure, 
What good would it do? The teacher who had learned all 
that could be learned in that way would still be obliged to 
teach the conventional spelling. Yes, but it would no longer 
be the same thing. She would do her work—occasionally at 
least—with a wild gleam of intelligence in her eye. Instead 
of a blind, unreasoning subserviency to a big book of mys- 
terious and awful authority ; instead of a dogmatic and cate- 
gorical imperative, Thus shalt thou spell and not otherwise, 
—there would be little schoolroom discussions about the 
reason and the propriety of things; and that sort of thing, 
going on in many thousand places, would contribute to what 
I called a moment ago the recovery of the lost criterion of 
common sense. And occasionally something like this would 
happen: The teacher whose pupil had misspelled, say the 
word foreign, instead of reprimanding and marking him 
down, would say to him: “ Well, Johnny, the fashion is to 
spell it f-o-r-e-i-g-n; but the ig got there by mistake, there 
is no reason why they should be there, and I think that if I 
were beginning life as you are, I should unload them,” And 
Johnny would go out into life with a hundred orthographic 
“ideas” in his head ; and in one way and another he would let 
them out upon the community—to the great advantage thereof. 

To speak a little more seriously, my thought is this. When 
any inherited fashion or custom has become inconvenient and 
needs to be changed, but cannot be changed directly because 
of a superstitious reverence for tradition as such, the best way 
to prepare a change is to let in the light of knowledge upon 
its origin. At present, so far as spelling is concerned, this 
light shines only for scholars. We need to diffuse it through- 
out the community. 
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I commend this suggestion to our own English scholars 
and also to the National Education Association. Let the 
latter, instead of agitating for a national commission on 
spelling reform, which at the best could accomplish but little, 
call for and insist upon the instruction of primary and second- 
ary teachers in the simple outlines of the history of English 
spelling. To that no one could reasonably object, since what 
it is proposed to teach is simply the truth, and is in itself 
worth knowing, if any history is worth knowing. It would 
work no sudden miracles, but it would lead gradually, and 
more speedily, I believe, than any other kind of effort, to the 
amelioration of our spelling. 
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XI—THE RELATION OF SHAKESPEARE TO 
MONTAIGNE. 


That Shakespeare read Montaigne’s Essays is made prob- 
able by the fact that they were well-known to his con- 
temporaries. He was only sixteen when the first two books 
were published in Paris. By the end of the century, before 
he had begun to write his greatest tragedies, the popularity 
of the work had already spread to England. Of this fact 
there still remain many signs: “Seven or eight of great wit 
and worth,” Florio tells us,' had made attempts to translate 
the Essays; two separate entries of such a translation had 
been made in the Stationers’ Register ; “ divers of his peeces ” 
in English, Cornwallis writes, were going from hand to hand 
in manuscript ; and Bacon had published Essays, in which 
not only the name, but several appropriations of thought, 
acknowledged and unacknowledged, show the indebtedness of 
their author to Montaigne. A little later, in 1603, the year 
of the first quarto of Hamlet, there was published with all 
the pomp of the day the translation of John Florio ; and after 
four more years, Jonson, wishing to predict great popularity 
for Guarini, said : 


“ All our English writers, 
I mean such as are happy in the Italian, 
Will deign to steal out of this author, mainly, 
Almost as much as from Montaignié.” * 


Even if Shakespeare had not been a widely curious observer, 
he must, merely as an intelligent man of the world, have been 
familiar with a book so generally popular. 

To prove this, moreover, one piece of direct evidence has 
long been known. In 1671, Capell* pointed out in the 


1Tn his To the courteous Reader, prefixed to the first edition of his trans- 
lation of the Essays, 1603. 2 Volpone, Act III, se. 2. 
8 Notes and Various Readings, London, 1671, pt. rv, p. 63. 
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Essays a close parallel for the following description, from 
the Tempest, of an ideal commonwealth : 


“T? the commonwealth I would by contraries 
Execute all things; for no kind of traffic 
Would I admit; no name of magistrate ; 
Letters should not be known; riches, poverty, 
And use of service, none; contract, succession, 
Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none; 
No use of metal, corn, or wine, or oil; 

No occupation : all men idle, all; 
And women too, but innocent and pure; 
No sovereignty.” 
( Tempest, II, 1, 148 ff.) 


The parallel which Capell found for this passage is from the 
essay Of the Caniballes. Montaigne is describing, by the 
way, the blissful state of nature which he supposed was 
enjoyed by our American Indians : 


“Tt is anation, would I answer Plato, that hath no kinde of traffike, no 
knowledge of Letters, no intelligence of numbers, no name of magistrate, 
nor of politike superioritie; no use of service, of riches or of povertie; 
no contracts, no successions, no partitions, no occupation but idle; no 
respect of kindred, but common, no apparell but naturall; no manuring 
of lands ; no use of wine, corne, or mettle.” 

(Florio, I, xxx, p. 94, Routledge edition.) 


Shakespeare’s indebtedness is of course clear ; he has followed 
Montaigne almost phrase for phrase, changing each only just 
enough to suit it to the new context, and to fit it into the 
blank verse. 
In spite of the probability created by so striking a case of 
indebtedness, it has been only within the last thirty years 
that the critics have taken up in earnest the problem of 
Shakespeare’s relation to Montaigne. During these years 
several eager theories upon the subject have been advanced, 
and a number of passages in the Essays have been pointed 
out as the sources of certain more or less similar passages 
in the plays. Of the theories, that of Stedefeld, propounded 
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in 1871,' claims that Shakespeare, representing Montaigne 
in the character of Hamlet, writes his play as a protest against 
Montaigne’s skepticism. The theory of Mr. Feis, pub- 
lished in 1884,? which also considers Hamlet as a representa- 
tion of Montaigne, flatly contradicts that of Herr Stedefeld in 
the charge which it supposes Shakespeare to bring against 
the Frenchman ; according to Mr. Feis, the accusation is, that 
he “ preached the rights of nature whilst yet clinging to dog- 
matic tenets,” * which, in words used elsewhere in the book, 
“have come from the narrow cells of a superstitious Christi- 
anity.”* A third theory, that advanced by Mr. Robertson 
in 1897,° claims that all the greatness of Shakespeare, both 
in thought and in style, was due to the influence of Mon- 
taigne. Theories like these need no discussion. 

When, however, we turn to the parallel passages that have 
been advanced both by Mr. Feis and Mr. Robinson in support 
of their theories, and also by Professor Elze * and Mr. Henry 
Morley,’ we may find, among unimportant coincidences, several 
interesting cases of resemblance. Scarcely one of them, how- 
ever, in its isolation, is sufficiently striking to prove the like- 
ness other than accidental. It would take too long to consider 
them separately here; as we meet them in the process of our 
discussion, each will of course be credited to its discoverer. 

The investigation of Shakespeare’s relation to Montaigne 
is accordingly little more than begun. Far more parallels 
must be pointed out,—parallels convincing by their number, 
by their close correspondence, or by their grouping in the 
Essays and in the plays, before we can decide how well 
Shakespeare knew the Essays, and what relation, if any, he 


1 Hamlet: ein Tendenadrama Sheakspeare’s [sic] gegen die skeptische und 
kosmopolitische Weltanschauung des Michael de Montaigne, Berlin, 1871. 

2 Jacob Feis, Shakspere and Montaigne, London, 1884. 

3 Op. cit., p. 43. * Op. cit, p. 90. 

5 Montaigne and Shakspere, London, 1897. 

* Karl Elze, Life of Shakespeare, Berlin, 1872; and Essays on Shakespeare, 
1872, 

TIn preface to Routledge Florio. 
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bore to their author. These questions are not unimportant ones ; 
Shakespeare’s relations to many of the other great men of 
the sixteenth century, from Rabelais to Marlowe, have been 
the subject of eager investigation ; and of all the men of that 
wonderful age, there is none,—not, perhaps, excepting even 
Shakespeare himself,—who has had a greater influence on the 
thought of other men than has Montaigne. Hallam says that 
the “school of Montaigne . . . . embraces, in fact, a large 
proportion of French and English literature.”' It is im- 
portant to know whether Shakespeare in any sense belonged 
to that school ; and if not, just what relation he does bear to 
‘the earliest of French philosophers.” 

In attempting to decide this question, the first thing to do 
is to remind ourselves what are the different elements and 
qualities by virtue of which this important book of essays has 
attracted so many men, and might therefore be expected to 
attract Shakespeare; and what different relations it has, 
through these characteristics, established between these men 
and itsauthor, and might therefore be supposed to have estab- 
lished for Shakespeare. The next step must be to collect and 
examine so many close parallels in the plays and the Essays 
as may prove that Shakespeare did really bear to Montaigne 
some appreciable relation. This part of the investigation 
must necessarily, because of the meagreness of our present 
data, be disproportionately long and minute. Finally, by 
comparing all these parallels, it may become possible to deter- 
mine which, among the relations we find men to have borne 
to Montaigne, was that borne by Shakespeare. 

Montaigne’s Essays, at first reading, give the effect of being 
a succession of fresh observations concerning all things in 
heaven and earth. They present in modern and intelligible 
form the various doctrines of the ancient schools of philoso- 
phy. ‘They collect interesting anecdotes, queer customs, and 
strange beliefs; extracts from books new and old ; unhack- 


1 Introduction to the Literature of Europe in the 15th, 16th, and 17th Centu- 
ries, vol. II, ch. rv, sect. 1, 2 6. 
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neyed_statements about all the facts of every-day life,—about 
food, clothes, fashions,—and, especially, about the workings 
of the human mind. Their titles range from Thumbs to The 
Worthiest and Most Excellent Men. The observations made 
upon all these subjects are disconnected and fragmentary, but 
always acute, original, and suggestive. The inconsistency 
which is also characteristic of them, Mr, Owen makes very 
clear;when he says: “ Had he [Montaigne] been a dramatist, 
and’assigned his manifold opinions to individual and appro- 
priate characters, varying from a Roman Pontiff to a débauchée 
and from a Stoic philosopher to a low buffoon, what a large 
picture gallery we should have had!”? This, then, is the 
more obvious aspect of the Essays; they may appear, in the 
phrase of the time, as a “commonplace book,” as a collection 
of disconnected observations, each interesting and new, and 
therefore suitable for the free appropriation of those days. 
Considered in this way, Montaigne’s thoughts are valuable 
merely as shining fragments, to be used—consciously or uncon- 
sciously, with or without credit being given, it did not matter 
much,—to adorn the work of the first admirer. The relation 
of such an admirer to Montaigne, that of a canny reader using 
over again the material so lavishly displayed, was one very 
commonly borne toward Montaigne by Shakespeare’s contem- 
poraries. It is plainly to this sort of indebtedness that Jonson 
referred when he spoke of “stealing mainly.” Bacon held 
this relation to Montaigne; so did others whose borrowings 
are not yet so well-known. To a dramatist we can see that 
the Essays might be especially serviceable as a treasury of 
dramatic points of view. 

No one can read these Essays attentively, however, without 
soon finding out that they represent more than a wealth of 
useful detail; they are informed throughout by the person- 
ality of the author. It is because Montaigne was constantly 
but mildly curious, that his subjects are so varied, and change 


1 The Skeptics of the French Renaissance, London, 1893, p. 487. 
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so unexpectedly. It is because he took nothing as a matter 
of course, seeing time-honored customs and trite facts as if 
they had just come into existence, that his remarks on all 
subjects are so new and vital. And it is because he liked ques- 
tioning more than answering, because he had that in him which 
Guillaume Guizot, taking him as usual a little too seriously, 
calls “ce parti pris de tourner le manége pour ne point tirer 
@cau,” '—that his various remarks about a subject are so inde- 
cisive and so irreconcilable. These three qualities,—universal 
curiosity, the power of putting to himself frank questions on 
all subjects, and an antipathy toward any persevering effort 
to solve these questions,—are the traits by virtue of which 
Montaigne has received his title of sceptic. By unconsciously 
imposing upon other minds the brilliant but unstable ideas 
naturally thrown out by a man of this type, and still more 
by passing on with his ideas, through a sort of contagion, his 
characteristic habits of thought, Montaigne has exerted his 
more widespread and powerful influence. The corresponding 
relation to him, that of disciple to master, is that which has 
been held by many of his countrymen, such as Charron, Des- 
cartes, and Pascal ; it was that held for a time by Emerson. 

The problem before us, then, is this: did Shakespeare use 
Montaigne’s Essays, providing he can be shown to have used 
them at all, as an independent worker makes use of a mere 
storehouse of material ; or, on the other hand, did he submit 
to the influence of Montaigne’s sceptical doctrines and habits 
of thought, in such a way as to become in any sense his 
disciple? 

Before we can discuss this question, it is necessary, as we 
have seen, to pile up many parallels on which to base our 
judgment. Let us consider first a group of passages in the 
Essays, each of which has a parallel in Shakespeare’s plays. 
The essay in which they occur is called That to Philosophise is 
to learn how to die, and is chiefly made up of those adaptations 
from the classics which are so frequent in Montaigne. I shall 


* Montaigne : études et fragments, Paris, 1899. 
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quote throughout from Florio’s translation, not only because 
that was the one current in Shakespeare’s time, but because, as 
Mr. Henry Morley has shown, it was actually the version 
from which Shakespeare appropriated the passage in the 
Tempest.' The paging refers to the Routledge edition. Rather 
more than half-way through the essay we find this sentence : 


“ Herein [i. e., in freedom from the fear of death] consists the true and 
soveraigne liberty, that affords us meanes wherewith to jeast and make a 
scorne of force and injustice, and to deride imprisonment, gives or fetters.” 

( Florio, I, x1x, p. 33.) 


With this compare the following passage in “ Julius Cesar :” 


“ Cassius from bondage will deliver Cassius 
Therein, ye gods, you make the weak most strong ; 
Therein, ye gods, you tyrants do defeat : 

Nor stony tower, nor walls of beaten brass, 
Nor airless dungeon, nor strong links of iron, 
Can be retentive to the strength of spirit ; 
But life, being weary of these worldly bars, 
Never lacks power to dismiss itself. 

Tf I know this, know all the world besides, 
That part of tyranny that I do bear, 


I can shake off at pleasure.” 
(Julius Corsar, I, 3, 90 ff.) 


Of course the similarity here is not at all striking: nor is the 
thought novel ; it is just what would naturally be ascribed to 
a Roman. Now read in the essay from the next sentence but 
one: 

«. . . . Since we are threatened by so many kinds of death, there is no 


more inconvenience? to feare them all, than to endure one: what matter 
when it commeth, since it is unavoidable?” (Florio, I, x1x, p. 33.) 


In the second act of the play in which we found the first 
coincidence, Cesar expresses the same idea as follows : 


1 For a discusssion as to the version habitually used by Shakespeare, see 
Appendix A. 

* This is a mistranslation for “il n’y a pas plus de mal” ; but the right 
sense is easily perceived. 
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“ Cowards die many times before their deaths ; 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 
Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 

It seems to me most strange that men shou!d fear; 
Seeing that death, a necessary end, 


Will come when it will come.” 
(Julius Cesar, II, 2, 32 ff.) 


There is a curious fact about this case of resemblance. The 
first part of each quotation is similar to a passage in a differ- 
ent connection in Plutarch’s “ Life of Julius Cesar,”' from 
which Shakespeare was drawing material for his play, and 
with which Montaigne also was familiar. The common con- 
clusion, however, is not in Plutarch. Now did Shakespeare 
and Montaigne each take Plutarch’s thought and develop it 
independently in the same way? The little evidence we 
have so far discussed does not justify us in saying that this 
was not the case. Let us, however, look a little farther down 
the same page of the essay. We read: 

“But nature compels us to it. Depart (saith she) out of this world, 
even as you came into it. The same way you came from death to life, 
returne without passion or amazement, from life to death . . .”; (Florio, 
I, xrx, p. 33.) 

And on the next page: 


“Tt consisteth not in number of yeeres, but in your will, that you have 
lived long enough.” 


These two extracts together suggest Edgar’s speech to Glou- 
cester in King Lear: 
“Men must endure 
Their going hence, even as their coming hither: 
Ripeness is all.” 
(King Lear, V, 2, 9 ff.) 
Just before the sentence last quoted we find this passage: 


“ Moreover, no man dies before his houre. The time you leave behind 
- was no more yours than that which was before your birth, and concerneth 
you no more..... Wheresoever your life ended, there is it all.” 


Mr. Feis? has pointed out that these two sentences, in con- 


1 See Shakespeare's Plutarch, London, 1875, p. 92. 
? Shakspere and Montaigne, London, 1884, p. 111. 
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nection with the one last quoted from our essay, afford 
several points of resemblance to a speech in Hamlet : 


“Not a whit, we defy augury: there’s a special providence in the fall 
of a sparrow. If it be now, ’tis not to come; if it be not to come, it will be 
now ; if it be not now, yet it will come: the readiness is all; since no man 
has aught of what he leaves, what is’t to leave betimes?” (Hamlet, V, 
2, 230 ff. ) 


“Since no man has aught of what he leaves” is the reading 
of the folio, to which some critics have objected on the ground 
that it is absurd, as all unite in considering the version of 
the quarto. The parallel from Montaigne makes the folio 
reading so clear as to render any attempt at emendation 
unnecessary. A fifth passage from this same essay, namely : 


“Why fearest thou thy last day? He is no more guiltie, and conferreth 
no more to thy death, than any of the others. It is not the last step that 
causeth weariness; it only declares it. All daies march towards death, 
only the last comes to it.” (Florio, I, x1x, p. 35.) 


has also a parallel in Shakespeare, this time, as twice before, 
in Julius Cesar. It consists of Brutus’ welcome to death : 
‘“* My bones would rest, 


That have but labor’d to attain this hour.” 
(Julius Caesar, V, 5, 41 f.) 


In two and one-half pages of one essay, then, we have found 
five passages parallels to which exist in Shakespeare’s plays. 
Three of these parallels, furthermore, occur in the same play, 
the other two in plays written in somewhere near the same 
period of Shakespeare’s life. There is already some pre- 
sumption that so many coincidences grouped in such a way 
are not purely accidental. These ideas, however, are neither 
vital nor characteristic parts of Montaigne’s thought; but 
simply examples of his own numerous borrowings. If 
Shakespeare, as seems rather probable, appropriated them in 
his turn, whether or not he thereby accepted them as his own 
opinions is a question to be discussed later. In either case, 
he cannot be said to show himself under the influence of ideas 
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or habits of thought that were distinctly Montaigne’s. At 
first thought the more natural supposition is that these pas- 
sages may have served Shakespeare as illuminating expres- 
sions of the stoic attitude toward death which he wished his 
Romans to exemplify, and his Hamlet and Edgar to assume. 

Another case of agreement between passages expressing 
similar classic reasoning about death may be given here. In 
an essay devoted chiefly to a discussion of suicide, Mon- 
taigne says: 

“The common course of curing any infirmitie is ever directed at the 
charge of life: we have incisions made into us, we are cauterized, we have 
limbes cut and mangled, we are let bloud, we are dieted. Goe we but one 
step further, we need no more physicke, we are perfectly whole. Why is 
not our jugular or throat-veine as much at our command as the mediane? 
To extreme sicknesses, extreme remedies. . .. . God giveth us sufficient 


privilege, when he placeth us in such an estate, as life is worse than death 
unto us.” (Florio, II, 11, p. 174.) 


A parallel is found in Rodrigo’s despairing words to Iago: 


“ Tt is silliness to live when to live is torment; and then have we a pre- 
scription to die when death is our physician.” (Othello, I, 2, 308 ff.) 
This conception of death as a physician is strangely combined 
with the conception already noticed of death as a release from 
captivity, in the following passage from Cymbeline : 
Be cured 
By the sure physician, death, who is the key 
To unbar these locks.” 
(Cymbeline, V, 4, 6 ff.) 


Another of Montaigne’s classical ideas which can be paralleled 
in the plays, is the one frankly borrowed in the following 
extract : 

“Plutarke saith in some place that ‘he findes no such great difference 
betweene beast and beast, as he findeth diversitie between man and man.’” 

(Florio, I, xi11, p. 128.) 

The passage in Plutarch to which Montaigne refers is found in 
the essay The Beasts have the use of Reason,' which is naturally 


1See Plutarch’s Morals, ed. W. W. Goodwin, Boston, 1870, vol. 5, p. 233. 
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not a part of the North’s translation of Plutarch’s Lives with 
which Shakespeare was familiar. It is to Montaigne then, if 
to either writer, that Shakespeare is indebted when he makes 
Macbeth say : 
“ Ay, in the catalogue ye go for men; 

As hounds and greyhounds, mongrels, spaniels, curs, 

Sloughs, water-rugs and demi-wolves are clept 

All by the name of dogs. . . . .” 

(Maebeth, ITI, 1, 92 ff.) 


Other passages in Shakespeare that express thoughts found 
in the Essays, but not thoughts characteristic of Montaigne, 
are certain remarks which express the stoical ideal of endur- 
ance. Take Brutus’ speech concerning his wife’s death: 


“Why, farewell, Portia. We must die, Messala : 
With meditating that she must die once, 
I have the patience to endure it now.” 
(Julius Cesar, IV, 3, 190 ff.) 


This is a practical application of the ideal implied in these 
two passages found on successive pages of the essay O/ Soli- 
tarinesse : 


“Our death is not sufficient to make us afraid; let us also charge our- 
selves with that of our wives, of our children, and of our friends and 
people.” (Florio, I, xxxvm, p. 110.) 


“Tt sufficeth me, under fortunes favour, to prepare myselfe for her dis- 
favour; and being at ease, as far as imagination may attaine unto, so 
represent the evill to come unto myselfe: Even as we enure our selves 
to Tilts and Tourneyes, and counterfeit warre in time of peace.” (Florio, 
I, xxxvim, p. 111.) 


Compare again the reproach made to Brutus by Cassius, who 
is ignorant of the bad news : 
“Of your philosophy you make no use, 
If you give place to accidental evils,—” 
(Julius Cesar, IV, 3, 145 f.) 


with the following characterization of a philosopher from the 
Essays : 
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“But forsomuch as he [Solon] is a Philosopher, with whom the favours 
or disfavours of fortune, and good or ill lucke have no place, and are not 
regarded by him; and puissances and greatnesses, and accidents of qualitie, 
are well-nigh indifferent:” (Florio, I, xvi, p. 26.) 


Still again, read Leonato’s words when rebuked for his grief 
over Hero: 
“For there was never yet philosopher 
That could endure the tooth-ache patiently, 
However they have writ the style of gods 


And made a push at chance and sufferance ;”’ 
(Much Ado About Nothing, V, 1, 35 ff.) 


and then read the following passage by Montaigne : 


“.... Thesense of feeling . . . . which by the effect of the griefe or paine 
it brings to the body doth so often confound and re-enverse all these goodly 
Stoicall resolutions, and enforceth to cry out of the belly-ache him who hath 
with all his resolution established in his mind this doctrine, that the 
cholike, as every other sicknesse or paine, is a thing indifferent, wanting 
power to abate anything of soveraigne good or chiefe felicity, wherein the 
wise man is placed by his owne vertue.” (Florio, II, x11, p. 304.) 


The similarity, being in each case of substance only, and 
not being in any instance unique and striking, simply makes 
it conceivable that the ideas may have been suggested by a 
general remembrance of such passages in the Essays. In each 
case, moreover, any indebtedness to Montaigne is again for 
transmitted material only ; and, as before, we may easily con- 
sider that Shakespeare is indebted merely for serviceable 
dramatic points of view. Such are the words of Stoics; 
Shakespeare wishes to reproduce the talk of Stoics; and it 
may well be in this sense that we accept, if at all, the hypo- 
thesis that he is indebted to Montaigne. 

Let us now turn to cases of resemblance where the subject 
matter consists of thoughts more characteristic of Montaigne’s 
peculiar doctrines and tendencies of mind. His power of see- 
ing well-known things as new and wonderful, and his fancy 
for unlimited questioning without attemps at conclusive 
answers, had for one field of exercise the world of nature. 
He often expresses his disdain of 
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“. ...arabble of men that are ordinarie interpreters and controulers of 


God’s secret desseignes, presuming to finde out the causes of every accident, 
and to prie into the secrets of Gods divine will, the incomprehensible 
motives of his works.” (Florio, I, xx1, p. 99.) 


In Lear’s plans for his life with Cordelia in prison, we find 
the same thought, where he declares that they will 
“take upon’s the mystery of things, 
As if we were God’s spies.” 
(King Lear, V, 3, 161.) 

The resemblance was pointed out by Mr. Robertson.’ A 
similar idea is also common in Montaigne,—that is, that 

“ Wee neede not goe to cull out miracles, and chuse strange difficulties: mee 
seemeth, that amongst those things we ordinarily see there are such incom- 


prehensible rarities as they exceed all difficulty of miracles.” (Florio, II, 
XXXVI, p. 388.) 


This thought, combined with the one just spoken of, is also 
found in a passage from All’s Well that Ends Well. 


“They say miracles are past; and we have our philosophical persons, to 
make modern and familiar, things supernatural and causeless. Hence is it 
that we make trifles of terrors, ensconcing ourselves into seeming knowl- 
edge, when we should submit ourselves to an unknown fear.’ (All's Well 
that Ends Well, II, 3, 1 ff.) 

In these cases it is rather the thought than the expression, 
rather a conception frequently expressed in the Essays than 
these precise extracts, that we may conceive Shakespeare to 
have followed. In the case of two closely associated passages 
in Hamlet, on the contrary, we are perhaps justified in assign- 
ing a more definite source. One is the end of Hamlet’s speech 
to his father’s ghost, where he talks of the spirit as 


“ Making night hideous; and we fools of nature 
So horridly to shake our disposition 
With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls; ” 
(Hamlet, I, 4, 54 ff.) 


the other consists of these well-known lines : 


1 Montaigne and Shakespeare, p. 66. 
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“There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 
(Hamlet, 1, 5, 166 f.) 


Now this latter passage might well sum up an essay called 
It is follie to referre Truth or Falsehood to our sufficiencie. In 
this essay, moreover, we find a passage parallel to the former 
quotation. Montaigne says he once felt a “ kinde of compas- 
sion” when 


“T heard anybody speake, either of ghosts walking, of fortelling future 
things, of enchantments, of witchcrafts, or of any other thing reported 
which I could not well conceive, or that was beyond my reach. .... Reason 
hath taught me, that so resolutely to condemne a thing for false and impos- 
sible, is to assume unto himselfe the advantage, to have the bounds and 
limits of Gods will, and of the power of our common mother Nature tied 
to his sleeve... .. We must judge of this infinite power of nature, with 
more reverence, and more acknowledgement of our owne ignorance and 
weaknesse.” (Florio, I, xxv1, p. 80.)! 


Beside noticing the coincidences of grouping in each author and 
of general likeness of thought, we should observe that the essay 
speaks of marvellous things, including ghosts, as “ beyond my 
reach,” thus using the same figure as Hamlet when he says 
“beyond the reaches of our souls.” It is interesting to notice 
that this expression is not in the French, which reads 02 je ne 
peusse pas mordre. If, then, Shakespeare borrowed these 
passages, as séems probable, he borrowed them, as he did the 
passage in the Tempest, not from the original French, but from 
the translation of Florio. 

The same qualities of mind which Montaigne carried to his 
observation of nature, are plain in what he says about human 
life. He delights in pointing out its incomprehensibility. He 
likes to show the inconsistency of man’s thinking and doing, 
the untrustworthiness of his perceptions, the lack of logic and 
of stability in his institutions. His conclusion from it all, if 
such a man may be said to have a conclusion, is the vanity 
of man’s estimate of himself, and of his own place in creation. 
He writes, for example : 


1 The italics are mine. 
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“Is it possible to imagine anything so ridiculous as this miserable and 
wretched creature, which is not so much as master of himselfe, exposed and 
subject to offences of all things, and yet dareth call himself Master and 
Emperour of this Universe?” (Florio, II, xu, p. 225.) 


The whole essay from which this extract is taken,—the 
longest and most nearly systematic essay of them all,—as 
well as many passages in other essays, repeats and enforces 
this thought. We may remember that the same idea was 
expressed, though in a different spirit from the detac'ied 
observer’s attitude of Montaigne, by Isabella in Measure jr 
Measure. 


“ But man, proud man, 
Dressed in a little brief authority, 
Most ignorant of what he’s most assured, 
His glassy essence, like an angry ape, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep.” 


(Measure for Measure, II, 2, 117.) 


In the same play, the ghostly counsel which the Duke in 
his disguise as friar gives to the condemned Claudio, seems to 
collect many of Montaigne’s remarks upon the paradoxical 
and unsatisfactory nature of human existence. For some of 
the charges against life parallels can be pointed out in the 
Apologie of Raymond Sebonde, the essay just quoted from ; 
and in several cases parallels occur within a few pages of each 
other. The Duke, after his introduction, 


“ Reason thus with life: 
If I do lose thee, I do lose a thing 
That none but fools would keep,” 


(Measure for Measure, III, 1, 5 ff.) 


gives as his first objection to human existence the subjection 
of man to the astrological influences of the stars : 


‘A breath thou art, 
Servile to all the skyey influences, 
That dost this habitation where thou keep’st, 
Hourly afflict.” 


3, 
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In the Apologie, on the same page on which occurs the extract 
quoted above, we find the same argument advanced to prove a 
similar contention : 

“To consider the power of domination these bodies have not onely upon 
our lives and condition of our fortune . . . . But also over our dispositions 
and inclinations, our discourses and wils, which they rule, provoke, and 
move at the pleasure of their influences, as our reason finds and teacheth 
us... .. Seeing that not a man alone nor a king only, but monarchies 
and empires; yea, and all the world below is moved at the shaking of one 
of the least heavenly motions. .... We, who have no commerce but of 


obedience with them?” 
(Florio, II, x11, p. 225 f.) 


Both the Duke and Montaigne, however, express a platitude 
of medieval astrology ; and accordingly the coincidence, if 
solitary, would count for little. The Duke’s second charge 
is this: 
“ Merely, thou art death’s fool ; 
For him thou labor’st by thy flight to shun, 
And yet runn’st toward him still.” 


This passage might have been adduced as a sixth parallel 
to passages in the nineteenth essay of the first book. For the 
thought, though common with Montaigne, is nowhere, per- 
haps, expressed more fully or with more reiteration than in 
that essay. Several sentences from it have been suggested by 
Mr. Robertson,’ among other passages, as affording the sug- 
gestion for the Duke’s argument. No one extract, however, 
could be assigned, even tentatively, as the definite origin, if 
we could not find in that essay, closely associated with the 
other passages already quoted from it, the following sentences : 
“The end of our cariere is death; it is the necessarie object of our aime : 
if it affright us, how is it possible we should step one foot further without 
an ague?” (Florio, I, x1x, p. 28)... .. “To what end recoile you from 
it, if you cannot goe backe.” JIbid., p. 35. 
The Duke gives as his next argument : 


“Thou art not noble ; 
For all the accommodations that thou bearst 
Are nurst by baseness,” 


1 Montaigne and Shakspeare, p. 52. 
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This, again, is a thought often expressed by Montaigne. Let 
us read an expression of it that occurs in the Apologie o0/ 
Raymond Sebonde from which we have twice quoted =< : 


*, . No eminent or glorious vertue can be without some immoderate 
ont: ivagihen agitation. May not this be one of the reasons which moved 
the Epicureans to discharge God of all care and thought of our affaires: 
forsomuch as the very effects of his goodnesse cannot exercise themselves 
towards us without disturbing his rest by meanes of the passions which are 
as motives and solicitations directing the soule to vertuous actions?” 
(Florio, II, xu, p. 290). 


The next two arguments : 


“Thou art by no means valiant ; 
For thou dost fear the soft and tender fork 
Of a poor worm. Thy best of rest is sleep, 
And that thou oft provokest ; yet grossly fear’st 
Thy death, which is no more,—” 


are so trite that we need not consider Montaigne’s frequent 
repetition of the ideas. The objection following, on the contrary, 
“Thou art not thyself; 


For thou exist’st on many a thousand grains 
That issue out of dust,—” 


is far from trite; and it seems even less so when its mean- 
ing becomes more clear on comparison with another passage 
in the Apologie: 

“Ts it our senses that lend these diverse conditions unto subjects, when 
for all that the subjects have but one ? as we see in the Bread we eat: it is 


but Bread, but one using it, it maketh bones, blood, flesh, haire, and nailes 
thereof.” (Florio, II, x1, p. 308.) 


Without stopping to discuss the possible influence on modern 


philosophy of this passage, let us read the next charge of the 
Duke against human existence : 


“ Happy thou art not; 
For what thou hast not, still thou strivest to get, 
And what thou hast, forget’st.”’ 


The same thought had been expressed by Montaigne not many 
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pages after the last extract we have read, though in a different 
essay : 


“Our appetite doth contemne and passe over what he hath in his free 
choice and owne possession, to runne after and pursue what he hath not.” 


(Florio, I, xrv, p. 315.) 


The Duke’s next argument : 


“Thou art not certain ; 
For thy complexion shifts to strange effects, 
After the moon.” 


is also found in the Apologie, near the last extract quoted from 
it: 

“  . .. If weshould ever continue one and the same, how is it then that 
now we rejoyce at one thing, and now at another? . . . . Forit isnot likely 
that without alteration we should take other passions, and what admitteth 
e alterations continueth not the same; and if it be not one selfe same, then 
it is not: but rather with being all one, the simple being doth also change, 
ever becoming other from other.” (Florio, II, x11, p. 310.) 


After two considerations which we need not consider because 
P24 of their triteness, the Duke adds one which the same objection 
would keep us from noticing if it had not a parallel close to 
the last three : 


“Thou hast nor youth nor age, 
But as it were an after-dinner’s sleep, 
Dreaming on both; for all thy blessed youth 
Becomes as aged, and doth beg the alms 
Of palsied eld; and when thou art old and rich, 
Thou hast neither heat, affection, limb, nor beauty, 
To make thy riches pleasant.” 


The similar passage in the Apologie reads as follows : 


. ++ “Our reason and soule, receiving the phantasies and opinions, 
which sleeping seize on them, and authorizing our dreames actions with 
like approbation, as it doth the daies, why make we not a doubt whether 
our thinking and our working be another dreaming, and our waking some 
kind of sleeping?” (Florio, II, xu, p. 306.) 


Shakespeare’s application of the idea to youth and age dream- 
ing of each other, of course, leaves Montaigne’s thought at a 
tangent ; but taking into consideration the grouping of all 
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these parallels, the likeness is at least suggestive. For the 
Duke’s last argument : 
“Yet in this life 
Lie hid moe thousand deaths: yet death we fear, 
That makes these odds all even,” 


there is within the same few pages a more convincing parallel. 
It was pointed out by Mr. Robertson :* 


“ And then we doe foolishly feare a kind of death, whenas we have already 
past and dayly passe to many others; . . . . The flower of age dieth, fad- 
eth and fleeteth, when age comes upon us, and youth endeth in the flower 
of a full growne mans age: childhood in youth and the first age dieth in 
infancie; and yesterday endeth in this day, and to day shall die in to mor- 
row, And nothing remaineth or ever continueth in one state. (Florio, II, 
xu, p. 309.) 


Within this one speech, then, we have found eight passages 
that have parallels, more or less close, in the Essays. Six of 
them are in one essay, the seventh is only a few pages after 
it, and the other is found in an essay in which we have 
already found five parallels to passages in the plays. More- 
over, of the eight extracts from Montaigne, five were within 
a space of ten pages, and three within a space of three pages. 

Besides the grouping of the passages from either writer, and 
the striking likeness of uncommon ideas shown by certain 
of the parallels, there is another argument in favor of a real 
indebtedness of some kind on the part of Shakespeare, in 
regard to which this set of parallels affords us sufficient 
data to make its consideration opportune. The differences 
exhibited by each pair of parallel passages have certain con- 
stant tendencies. That in nearly every case the version of 
Shakespeare is shorter, a glance back at the quotations is 
sufficient to show ; if incisions had not been made in several 
of the passages from the Essays, their greater length would 
be even more apparent. That Shakespeare’s version is 
more easily understood, must have been apparent as the pas- 


1 Montaigne and Shakspere, pp. 53 f. 
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sages were compared. That in a still more constant and 
striking way Shakespeare’s manner of expressing the common 
ideas is more concrete, figurative, pictorial, will appear if we 
read with our eyes open for concrete expressions a few lines of 
the Duke’s speech : 
“A breath thou art, servile to all the skyey influences 
That dost this habitation where thou keep’ st 
Hourly affect. Merely thou art death’s fool 


For him thou labour’st by thy flight to shun 
And yet runn’st towards him still.” 


Not one of all these concrete and figurative expressions is 
found in the Essays. The rest of the speech shows frequent 
signs of the same concreteness, These three tendencies, 
toward greater brevity, toward greater clearness, and toward 
greater concreteness, the passages for which we had previously 
found parallels in Montaigne also exhibit in varying degrees. 
One instance of the greater brevity, for instance, is this : 


bones would rest, 
That have but laboured to attain this hour ;” 


and an illustration of the greater concreteness is found in the 
passage where, instead of Montaigne’s “ difference between 
beast and beast,” Shakespeare puts the difference not merely 
between dog and dog, but between “ hounds and grey hounds, 
mongrels, spaniels, curs, Shoughs, water-rugs and demi- 
wolves.” These same tendencies, though they will not always 
be pointed out, may easily be remarked in many of the cases 
of resemblance still to be presented. The frequency with 
which the tendencies are manifested, and the fact that they 
are in the direction of qualities characteristic of all Shakes- 
peare’s work, make it possible to consider them as elements of 
the impress given by the mind of Shakespeare to ideas which 
in some sense he appropriated. 

Keeping in mind these tendencies of difference, let us return 
to the discussion of parallels relating to the insignificance of 
man. There is in the Apologie still another passage pointing 
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out a human disadvantage, which Shakespeare may be thought 
to have borrowed. It reads as follows: 


“... . Exclaiming that man is the onely forsaken and out-cast creature, 
naked on the bare earth, fast bound and swathed, having nothing to cover 
and arm himself withall but the spoile of others; whereas Nature hath 
clad and mantled all other creatures, some with shels, some with huskes, 
with rindes, with haire, with wooll, with stings, with bristles, with Aides, 
with mosse, with feathers, with skales, with fleeces, and with silke, accord- 
ing as their quality might need or their condition require.” (Florio, I, 
XU, p. 228.) 


With this compare the speech of the mad Lear on seeing 
Poor Tom : 


“Ts man no more than this? Consider him well. Thou owest the worm 
no silk, the beast no hide, the sheep no wool, the cat no perfume. Ha! 
Here’s three on’s are sophisticated. Thou art the thing itself; unaccomo- 
dated man is no more but such a poor, bare, forked animal as thou art. 
Off, off, you lendings! Come, unbotton here.” (King Lear, III, 4, 105 ff.) 


Another passage in the pessimistic Apologie has been 
suggested by Mr. Feis as the source for a part of the 
soliloquy “To be or not to be.” For the sake of definite- 
ness, the lines referred to, well-known as they are, will be 


quoted here : 

“To die: to sleep; 
No more; and by a sleep to say we end 
The heart-ache and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to, ’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. To die, to sleep ; 
To sleep: perchance to dream: ay, there’s the rub; 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 
Must give us pause... ... 
ee «+ Who would fardels bear, 
To grunt and sweat under a weary life, 
But that the dread of something after death, 
The undiscovered country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns, puzzles the will, 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of?” 

( Hamlet, ITT, 1, 60 ff.) 


This speech was long ago said by John Sterling to resemble 
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“much of Montaigne’s writing.” The passage adduced by 
Mr. Feis’ as its specific origin, is as follows : 


“T know I have neither frequented nor knowne death, nor have I seen 
any body that hath either felt or tried her qualities to instruct me in them. Those 
who feare her presuppose to know; as for me, I neither know who or what 
she is, nor what they doe in the other world. Death may peradventure be ce 
a thing indifferent, happily a thing desirable. Yet it is to bee believed that a. 
if it be a transmigration from one place to another there is some amendment - 
in going to live with so many worthy famous persons that are deceased, and 
be exempted from having any more to doe with wicked and corrupt judges. 
If it be a consummation of one’s being, it is also an amendment and entrance 
into a long and quiet night. Wee finde nothing so sweete in life as a quiet 
rest and genile sleepe, and without dreames.” (Florio, III, x11, p. 540.) 


Whether the expressions I have italicized show enough likeness 
to certain well known phrases of Hamlet’s speech to have 
afforded the starting point for the similar or contradictory 
ideas there expressed, is made somewhat more doubtful by the 
fact that the traveller to the undiscovered country may well 
have been suggested by this passage in Marlowe’s Edward IT: 


“Weep not for Mortimer 
That scorns the world, and, as a traveller, 
Goes to discover countries yet unknown.” ? 
(Edward IT, V, 6.) 


In favor of the hypothesis that Shakespeare took his ideas 
from the passage in the Essays, there is, first, the agreement 
between Hamlet and Florio in three ideas and in one uncom- 
mon word ; and, secondly, an associated case of resemblance, 
pointed out by Mr. Robertson.* Only two or three pages 
before the passage just quoted Montaigne, speaking, however, 
of “ tedious and irksome imaginations,” writes as follows : 


“Yet I sometimes suffer my selfe by starts to be surprised with the 
pinchings of these unpleasant conceits, which whilst I arm my selfe to 
expell or wrestle against them assaile and beate mee. Loe here another 
huddle or tide of mischiefe that upon the neck of the former came rushing 
upon mee.” (Florio, III, x11, p. 537.) 


' Shakspere and Montaigne, pp. 87 ff. 
*See Robertson, Montaigne and Shakspere, p. 49. 
5 Montaigne and Shakspere, pp. 45 ff. 
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May not a reminiscence of this passage be responsible for the 
mixed metaphor in “take arms against a sea of troubles?” 
The association of the two passages in the plays and of the two 
corresponding passages in the Essays, adds greatly, as in so 
many other cases, to the convincingness of each. For these 
two lines of this soliloquy, moreover, 


“ And makes us rather bear those ills we know 
Than fly to others that we know not of,” 


there is in another essay this parallel : 


“The oldest and best known evill is ever more tolerable then a fresh and 
unexperienced mischiefe.” (Florio, III, rx, pp. 489 f.) 


Finally, there is further on in Hamlet’s speech, as we shall 
see later, a passage expressing a thought very common in the 
Essays. Before we turn for the moment from this speech, it 
is well to notice that since the word “consummation” is 
Florio’s translation for the dissimilar anéantissement, and 
“huddle or tide” his translation for the abstract rengr2gement, 
Shakespeare would again be following the English version. 

The convincingness of the final parallel dealing with human 
life in its more objective and philosophical aspects must, like 
that of many of the others, be weighed by the individual judg- 
ment. It will be remembered that among the passages from 
the Apologie quoted in connection with the Duke’s speech in 
Measure for Measure, there was one which seriously con- 
sidered the possibility that waking life was only another kind 
of dream. Let us keep this in mind while we read two more 
passages from the same essay : 


“ For wherefore doe we from that instant take a title of being, which is 
but a twinkling in the infinit course of an eternall night, and so short an 
interruption of our perpetuall and naturall condition? Death possessing 
what ever is before and behind this moment, and also a good part of this 
moment.” (Florio, II, x1, p. 267.) 


“Every humane nature is ever in the middle betweene being borne and 
dying; giving nothing of it selfe but an obscure apparance and shadow, 
and an uncertaine and weake opinion.” (Florio, II, x11, p. 309.) 
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When we take these passages in connection with the one just 
referred to, we must be forcibly reminded of the words of 
Prospero : 
“oi “We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.” 


( Tempest, IV, 1, 158 ff.) 

Even more than by the world of nature or by man in his 
relations with it, Montaigne’s tireless curiosity was attracted 
by the mysterious workings of the human mind. That he 
might furnish data as to the one mental experience he knew 
well, was, according to one of his less fanciful explanations, 
the reason why in the Essays he said so much about himself. 
Certainly such things as the untrustworthiness of the senses, the 
tyranny of custom and habit over opinion, the diversity and 
inconsistency of our ideas about right and wrong, the incon- 
stancy and mixed nature of our feelings, the relation between 
the reason and the will —those questions which now-a-days 
we include in psychology as distinguished from philosophy,— 
such puzzling matters Montaigne in his rambling chat dis- 
cussed again and again. In all he says upon these problems 
there is shown the same unconventionality and indeterminate- 
ness by which we have seen manifested, in other fields of 
thought, his characteristically sceptical nature. He questions 
everything, and that with shrewdness; but far from deciding 
anything, he delights rather in emphasizing inconsistency and 
uncertitude. 

One or two of these psychological ideas we have already 
encountered in our discussion of the Duke’s speech in Measure 
for Measure. Besides these, there are passages expressing 
several similar thoughts for which there is some reason to 
consider Shakespeare indebted to Montaigne. Two of these 
cases have to do with the distinction between right and wrong. 
We often find in reading the Essays such passages as the 
following : 

“When I religiously confesse my selfe unto my selfe, I finde the best 


good I have hath some vicious taint .. .. Man is all in all but a botch- 
ing and party coloured worke.” (Florio, II, xx, p. 345.) 
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The thought here is that of a passage in All’s Well that 
Ends Well: 


“The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good and ill together: our 
virtues would be proud, if our faults whipped them not; and our crimes 
would despair, if they were not cherished by our virtues.” (All’s Well that 
Ends Well, IV, 3, 83 ff.) 


That the resemblances here are great enough to prove that 
Shakespeare is following this particular passage, we may not 
assert. ‘That Montaigne’s idea, so frequently expressed in the 
Essays, did perhaps give him his suggestion, another coinci- 
dence between passages dealing with a similar theme may 
help us to conclude. There is, for example, for Mariana’s 
pleading for Angelo in Measure for Measure, 


“They say, best men are moulded out of faults ; 
And, for the most, because much more the better 
For being a little bad,” — 
(Measure for Measure, V, 1, 444 ff.) 


this most suggestive parallel; which, by the way, makes 
Shakespeare’s meaning far more easily understood : 


“ Now that it be not more glorious, by an undaunted and divine resolu- 
tion, to hinder the growth of temptations, and for a man to frame himselfe 
to vertue, so that the verie seeds of vice be cleane rooted out; than by 
mayne force to hinder their progresse; and having suffered himselfe to be 
surprised by the first assaults of passions, to arme and bandie himselfe to 
stay their course and to suppresse them; And that this second effect be not 
also much fairer than to be simply stored with a facile and gentle nature 
and of it selfe distasted and in dislike with licentiousnesse and vice, I am 
persuaded there is no doubt. For this third and last manner seemeth in 
some sort to make a man innocent, but not vertuous: free from doing ill, 
but not sufficiently apt to doe well.” (Florio, II, x1, p. 213.) 


Another question that Montaigne likes to dabble in is the 
importance of the imagination in modifying our experiences. 
Mr. Elze,' only to decide against the hypothesis of indebted- 
ness, but followed more confidently by several other investi- 
gators, suggested a case of resemblance between passages ex- 


1 Essays on Shakespeare, 1872, p. 7. 
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pressing such an idea. It is between Hamlet’s words to 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern : 


“Why, then, ’tis none to you; for there is no thing either good or bad, 
but thinking makes it so,” (Hamlet, IT, 2, 249 ff.) 


and the following passage in the Essays : 

“Tf that which we call evill and torment, be neither torment nor evill, 
but that our fancie only gives it that qualitie, it is in us to change it.” 
(Florio, I, x1, p. 117.) 


The same idea Shakespeare has put into the mouth of Troilus : 


“ What is aught but as ’tis valued?” 
(Troilus and Oressida, II, 2, 52.) 


There is in the essay just quoted a passage upon a kindred 
subject which Shakespeare seems also to have used. Mon- 
taigne has been discussing the pain of death. He then says 
of pain in general : 


“Tt may easily be seen, that the point of our spirit is that which sharpen- 
eth both paine and pleasure in us. Beasts wanting the same leave their 
free and naturall senses unto their bodies: and by consequence single well- 
nigh in every kind, as they shew by the semblable application of their 
movings.” (Florio, I, xx, p. 121.) 


These same ideas in a phrasing which, as usual, is shorter and 
more concrete, are found is a passage from Measure jor Measure, 
a play in which we have already found several parallels : 


“ The sense of death is most in apprehension ; 
And the poor beetle, that we tread upon, 
In corporal eufferance finds a pang as great 
As when a giant dies.” 
( Measure for Measure, IIT, 1, 78 f£.) 


Another subject of a similar kind, about which Montaigne 
often speaks, is the power of habit. He says, for example: 


“Both which [“ custome and use”] have power to enure and fashion us, 
not onely to what forme they please (therefore, say the wise, ought we to 
be addressed to the best, and it will immediately seem easie unto us) but 
also to change and variation.” (Florio, III, x1, p. 556.) ' 


1See Montaigne and Shakspere, pp. 24 f, for similar passages suggested 
by Mr. Robertson as affording the suggestion for the lines quoted from 
Hamlet. 
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Now this thought is neither abstruse nor new ; yet, considering 
the number of parallels, it is interesting to notice that Mon- 
taigne’s idea is just the one that Shakespeare has expressed 
in the following well-known passage : 


“ Assume a virtue, if you have it not. 
That monster, custom, who all sense doth eat, 
Of habits devil, is angel yet in this, 
That to the use of actions fair and good 
He likewise gives a frock or livery, 
That aptly is put on. Refrain to-night, 
And that shall lend a kind of easiness 
To the next abstinence: the next more easy ; 
For use can almost change the stamp of nature, 
And either .. . . the devil, or throw him out 
With wondrous potency.” 
(Hamlet, IIT, 4, 160 ff.) 


In connection with this parallel concerning habit we may 
notice another on a question distantly connected with it,— 
namely, fashion. Montaigne has concerning this subject the 
following passage : 

s . Then began he to condemne the former fashion [when a new 
one came in] as fond intolerable and deformed; and to commend the 
latter as comely, handsome, and commendable. .. . . you would say, ‘it 


is some kind of madnesse or selfe-fond humor that giddieth his under- 
standing!’” (Florio, I, xvrx, p. 147.) 


This association of giddiness with the changes of fashion 
Shakespeare has expressed in the following fantastically literal 
way : 


“Seest thou not, I say, what a deformed thief this fashion is ? how gid- 
dily a’turns about all the hot bloods between fourteen and five-and-thirty ? 
sometimes fashioning them like Pharaoh’s soldiers in the reechy painting, 


sometimes like god Bel’s priests in the old Church window.” (Much Ado 
about Nothing, III, 3, 138 ff.) 


We may notice in passing that the word “ deformed,” common 
to the two passages, is, in Florio, the translation of inepte. 

Another problem of the same psychological nature which 
Montaigne has discussed, is the transitory and paradoxical 


nature of emotion. Here are several sentences from his essay, 
We taste nothing purely: 
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Fe “Our exceeding voluptuousnesse hath some aire of groning and wailing. 

@ Would you not say it dieth of anguish? ... . Excessive joy hath more 

* severity than jolity..... Travail and pleasure, most unlike in nature, 

{ are notwithstanding followed together by a kind of I wot not what natural 
conjunction. .... And the extreamity of laughing entermingles it selfe 


with teares.” (Florio, II, xx, p. 344). 


These sentences express the idea found in the following lines 
from Hamiet : 


“There lives within the very flame of love 
ge A kind of wick or snuff that will abate it; 

& And nothing is at a like goodness still ; 

For goodness, growing to a plurisy, 

BA Dies in his own too much: ” 

(Hamlet, TV, 7, 115 #.) 


; A psychological problem which perhaps attracted Montaigne 
4 even more than any of those already considered, partly on 
account of his own peculiar temperament, was the relation of 
the reason and the will. It is naturally Hamlet whose words 
furnish us with most of the coincidences upon this subject, 
for in him there was the same conflict as in Montaigne, only 
far more intense. This similarity of nature between Hamlet 
and Montaigne was apparent to Sterling' years ago; and, as 
we have seen, has been made by Herr Stedefeld and Mr. Feis 
the basis of elaborate and conflicting theories. Sometimes 
both Montaigne and Hamlet uphold the reason as man’s 
guide. For example, Montaigne writes : 


“Since it has pleased God to endow us with some capacitie of discourse, 
that as beasts we should not servily be subjected to common laws, but 
rather with judgement and voluntary wisdom apply ourselves unto them ; 
we ought somewhat to yield to the simple auctoritie of Nature, but not 
suffer her tyrannically to carry us away: only reason ought to have the 
conduct of our inclinations;” (Florio, II, vi, p. 192.) 


and Hamlet has the following lines : 


“ What is a man, 
If his chief good and market of his time 
Be but to sleep and feed? a beast, no more. 


1 Westminster Review, vol. 29, p. 321. 
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Sure, he that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and god-like reason 
To fust in us unused.” 
(Hamlet, IV, 4, 33 ff.) 
For this passage Mr. Robertson’ has suggested the parallel in 
the Essays ; but only tentatively, as one among other possible 
sources. In his speech in praise of Horatio, Hamlet extols at 
length the same ideal of the judgment as man’s sovereign 
director. Here are his words: 
“ For thou hast been 
As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing, 
A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards 
Hast ta’en with equal thanks: and blest are those 
Whose blood and judgement are so well commingled, 
That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please. Give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of heart, 


As I do thee.” 
(Hamlet, UII, 2, 70 ff.) 


“ Passion’s slave ” is especially suggestive of Montaigne. One 
of the numerous passages in which he uses similar expressions 
is the following : 


“Tt is not to be the friend (lesse the master) but the slave of ones selfe 
to follow uncessantly, and bee so addicted to his inclinations, as he cannot 
stray from them, nor wrest them.”? (Florio, III, 11, p. 416.) 


Sometimes, on the other hand, Montaigne and Hamlet agree 
in going to the other extreme, and praising rashness. Mr. 
Henry Morley has pointed out a striking coincidence on. this 
subject.’ Hamlet, in relating how he exchanged the fatal let- 
ters, speaks as follows : 

— Rashly, 
And praised be rashness for it, let us know, 
Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well, 
When our deep plots do pall: and that should teach us 
There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.” 


(Hamlet, V, 2, 6 ff.) 
1 Montaigne and Shakspere, p. 35. 
2 See also II, p. 338. preface to Routledge Florio. 
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The parallel which Mr. Henry Morley pointed out for this 
passage is as follows : 
“ My consultation doth somewhat roughly hew the matter, and by its first 


shew, lightly consider the same: the maine and chiefe point of the worke 
I am wont to resigne to heaven.” (Florio, III, vim, p. 476.) 


It is interesting to note that there is nothing in the French 
corresponding to the striking common figure, “ rough hew ;” 
so that here, again, Shakespeare must have been using Florio’s 
translation. 

A third idea which is expressed by both Montaigne and 
Hamlet refers to the way in which too much balancing of 
reasons interferes with action. Here are a few of the sen- 
tences in which Montaigne has treated the subject : 


“, . . . For the use of life and service of publike society there may be 
excesse in the purity and perspicuity of our spirits. This piercing brightnes 
hath overmuch subtility and curiositie.... Affaires need not be sifted so 
nicely;and so profoundly. A man looseth himselfe about the considera- 
tions fof so many contrary lustres and diverse formes. ... Whosoever 
searcheth all the circumstances and embraceth all the consequences thereof 
hindereth his election.” (Florio, 11, xx, p. 345.) 


Hamlet’s similar statements are well known. There is the 
passage from the famous soliloquy : 


“Thus conscience does make cowards of us all; 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the the pale cast of thought, 
And enterprises of great pitch and moment 
With this regard their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action” ; 
(Hamlet, III, 1, 83 ff.) 


and there is his even more unmistakeable outbreak on seeing 


thefarmy of Fortinbras : 
“ . Some craven scruple 
Of thinking too precisely on the event, 
A thought which, quartered, hath but one part wisdom 
And ever three parts coward.” 
(Hamlet, IV, 4, 40 ff.) 


In Troilus and Oressida, by the way, there is another expres- 
sion of the same idea : 
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“ Nay, if we talk of reason, 

Let’s shut our gates and sleep; manhood and honour 

Should have hare-hearts, would they but fat their thoughts 

With this cramm’d reason: reason and respect 

Make livers pale and lustihood deject.” 

(Troilus and Oressida, II, 2, 46 ff.) 
One thought frequently expressed by Montaigne, both be- 

cause it does not belong in any of those groups of his ideas 
which we have been considering, and because it is, perhaps, 
the most elevated of all his opinions, we may well consider as 
our final example of thoughts in the Essays that can be paral- 
leled in Shakespeare. It is the conviction of the practical 
value of truthfulness; expressed in the Essays, to take one 
example, in the following extract : 


“Our intelligence being onely conducted by way of the word: whoso 
falsifieth the same betraieth publike society. It is the only instrument by 
meanes whereof our wils and thoughts are communicated: it is the inter- 
pretour of our soules: If that faile us, we hold our selves no more, we 
enter-knowe one another no longer. If it deceive us, it breaketh al our 
commerce, and dissolveth al bonds of our policie.” (Florio, II, xv, 341.) 


In Measure for Measure, from which we have so often quoted 
before, we find the same idea: 


“There is scarce truth enough alive to make societies secure.” 
(Measure for Measure, III, 2, 239 ff.) 


We have now finished the consideration of the parallels 
between Shakespeare and Montaigne. That every one of the 
passages quoted from the Essays is the source of the corres- 
ponding passage from Shakespeare’s plays it would be im- 
possible to prove ; but that a majority of them (the list of 
probable cases varying with the individual reader) did really, 
at least through some reminiscence of their general trend, 
have a vital connection with Shakespeare’s lines, several cir- 
cumstances, some of which we have already briefly considered, 
combine to make probable. There is first of all the actual 
close correspondence of many of the parallels quoted. There 
is the number of parallels, each additional coincidence height- 
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ening the probability of indebtedness in an increasing ratio. 
There is the grouping of the parallels in the same essay and 
in the same play, or more closely, in the same scene or speech, 
and in the same few pages ; and the grouping, by their dates 
of composition, of the plays containing the greatest number 
of parallels with the Essays, within a period of a few years. 
And, finally, there is the fact that the differences between the 
corresponding passages show tendencies that are both constant 
and explicable. To begin with, Shakespeare’s manner of ex- 
pressing the common ideas constantly differs from that of 
Montaigne, as we have already seen, in being briefer, clearer, 
and more concrete. Perhaps the best single instance where 
all three tendencies are shown is afforded by the famous lines in 
which Shakespeare unites the suggestions of two or three vague 
passages of the Essays : 
“ We are such stuff 


As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.’’ 


( Tempest, IV, 1, 156 ff.) 
Now these three qualities, brevity, clearness, and concrete- 
ness, are characteristic of Shakespeare’s style in general and 
therefore to be expected in his expression of ideas suggested 
by another. A fourth and even more constant class of differ- 
ences consists of those necessitated by the transfer from essay 
to drama. For one thing, slight changes are demanded, even 
in that passage in the Tempest which is taken almost literally 
from Montaigne’s Of the Caniballes, by the fact that Shakes- 
peare is writing in metre. The new circumstances and the 
new context often occasion more noticeable differences. Mon- 
taigne indulges in philosophical speculations about what 
comes after death ; Hamlet debates whether or not he shall 
commit suicide: and so the common ideas must be worded 
differently. Again, because Shakespeare’s characters are far 
from having minds “ with Mediterranean tides,” as some one 
aptly describes Montaigne’s, their expression of the ideas of 
the Essays is colored both by their habitual feelings and pre- 
judices, and by the mood of the moment. In the case just 
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spoken of, Montaigne’s placid wonder contrasts with Hamlet’s 


fear of 
“what dreams may come, 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil.” 


To Montaigne, again, it is only a pleasant intellectual exercise 
to represent man as “a miserable creature naked on the bare 
earth ;” with Lear the thought that man is a “poor bare forked 
animal ” intensifies his raving. To sum up, differences between 
the parallel passages which consist of a greater brevity, clear- 
ness, and concreteness in Shakespeare’s version, combined with 
an adaptation to the new context and to the new speaker, form 
no objection to the theory of indebtedness on the part of 
Shakespeare in the case in question. If, then, we consider the 
striking likeness of many of the parallels cited, the number 
and the grouping of these passages, and the constant tendencies 
observable in those points in which they differ, we are justified 
in accepting a large proportion of them as cases in which 
Shakespeare is in some sort indebted to Montaigne. 

We are accordingly at last ready to consider the important 
question as to what was the nature of this indebtedness. 
In deciding this question, the fact that Shakespeare has 
put into the mouths of his characters thoughts appropriated 
from the Essays, cannot be held to be conclusive. The opin- 
ions he ascribes to Hamlet, to Troilus, or to Rodrigo, can be 
considered his own with no more certainty than can their feel- 
ings or their crimes. To this kind of argument it may seem 
that the critics long ago applied the reductio ad absurdum. 
Yet it is still so frequently used, that perhaps the question 
needs discussion here. Some of the appropriated ideas, we 
have seen, were not originally Montaigne’s, but were ideas he 
had himself reproduced from his classic masters ; so that if in 
restating them Shakespeare is a disciple, he at least is not the 
disciple of Montaigne. Furthermore, we have seen that some 
of these ideas are introduced in the plays just where for dra- 
matic purposes Shakespeare needed to express the classical 
point of view ; so that the supposition that he consciously or 
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unconsciously appropriated fit means to his end, seems in such 
cases more probable than any theory of discipleship. In 
general, moreover, the purely dramatic character of each re- 
mark is in many cases brought out by the fact that some other 
character, often in the very next speech, takes a different, and 
sometimes an opposite, point of view. When Rodrigo has 
expressed Montaigne’s idea in the speech ending “ Then have 
we a prescription to die when death is our physician,” Iago 
exclaims, “ Drown thyself! drown cats and blind puppies !” 
And as Gonzalo, in the description of the ideal commonwealth 
which has been so long known to be borrowed from the Es- 
says, speaks the words, “ No sovereignty,” the sailors break in 
with “ Yet he would be king on’t.” Sometimes, too, the ideas 
borrowed from Montaigne are put into the mouths of charac- 
ters under the influence of madness or of passion. Surely we 
would not ascribe to Shakespeare agreement with the speech 
of Lear when he is mad, or with that of Marianna when she 
is making her desperate petition for Angelo. Another reason 
that tells in this same direction, is that these characters do not 
themselves always believe their borrowed remarks. Gonzalo 
evidently talks of his ideal state simply to distract the king 
from worrying about Ferdinand; he says himself that his 
words are “merry fooling.” We might question, too, how 
much the Duke in Measure jor Measure really believed of 
his long speech to Claudio on the evils of human existence. 
The Duke knew that Claudio’s life was not in danger, since 
he, as duke, could interfere at any time to save him ; but in 
his friar’s disguise he must, under the circumstances, give 
voice to a few moral observations. These may be sincere, or 
they may be entirely perfunctory. If we thus refuse to be- 
lieve that certain of the appropriated ideas were adopted by 
Shakespeare as his own, we must refuse to accept as his 
opinions, on such testimony alone, any of them whatever. 
Plainly, then, the fact that Shakespeare’s characters express 
some of Montaigne’s ideas, is no proof that Shakespeare him- 
self accepted them ; still less does it imply that with them he 
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received the contagion of Montaigne’s habits of thought. In 
order to come to a conclusion about the matter we must 
attack the problem in another way. All that has ever 
been established about Shakespeare’s personal opinions, has 
been learned by observing the tendency of his plays as a 
whole, and by so making sure what things were true of the 
world as it appeared to him. Now, a comprehensive view of 
the Tempest, showing as it does that the license of the drunken 
sailors and the monstrosity of the savage Caliban had a part 
in Shakespeare’s conception of the world, is the best proof 
that he was not dazzled by Montaigne’s picture of an uncivil- 
ized society. Studying in this way the whole body of plays, 
we come to see that for Shakespeare most of the great ques- 
tions of life were, as Professor Dowden says, “stupendous 
mysteries.” If at first his attitude would seem to resemble 
that of Montaigne, a little comparison shows us that this is 
not the case. Montaigne’s habit is to make a little hypothesis 
and then to balance it with another little hypothesis ; Shake- 
speare’s habit is resolutely and constantly to face the unknown. 
Montaigne treated the mysteries of the universe, for all he 
may say to the contrary, as matters upon which he could feed 
his curiosity and exercise his clever intellect ; Shakespeare 
regarded them with awe. Montaigne wished only a chance 
to be forever guessing and never finding anything out ; Shake- 
speare was resigned to a necessary ignorance. 

In regard to one question we do feel sure that Shakespeare 
had a definite opinion : he believed that right and wrong are 
eternally distinguished from each other, and that in a sense 
far more fundamental than any chatter about “ poetic justice,” 
the following of the right is justified. Now Montaigne was 
far from believing this. Indeed, it is inconsistent with his 
Pyrrhonistic philosophy and with all his sceptical habits of 
mind, to hold so definite an opinion on any subject whatever. 
That Shakespeare did hold this belief is another reason to 
prove that he was no disciple of Montaigne’s. 

We must accordingly accept the other hypothesis, and con- 
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sider that Shakespeare used the Essays as a mere store-house 
of material. Whether or not he knew how many suggestions 
he derived from it, must of course remain uncertain. In 
either case, the manifold nature of its subjects, the fresh, in- 
teresting, and popular quality of its ideas, and especially the 
ever-varying character of its author, all made it well adapted 
to the needs of the dramatist ; and whether or not he was 
conscious of the fact, he put it to good service. He found 
it most suggestive in that part of his life during which he 
wrote Hamle and Measure for Measure; but he continued to 
draw upon it for material to the end. What Shakespeare 
took, however, he transformed. He found expressions of 
opinion that were keen, indeed, and new, but vague, diffuse, 
and formless ; he transformed them into poetry. 


ELIzABETH Ropsins HooKeEr. 


APPENDIX A. 


THe VERSION OF MonrAIGNE’s Essays UsEep sy 
SHAKESPEARE. 


In order to be prepared to decide whether Shakespeare 
read Montaigne’s Essays in the original French or in the 
translation of Florio, let us collect all the parallels where 
there is a difference bet ween the two versions of such a nature 
that we can be sure Shakespeare followed one rather than 
the other. One such case Mr. Henry Morley has pointed out 
in the Routledge edition of Florio. He has there’ shown 
that “No occupation, all men idle, all”? in the Tempest 
represents Florio’s ambiguous translation, i. e., “ No occupa- 
tion but idle” of the French “Nulles occupations qu’ oysifves.” 
A second instance of such conclusive difference occurs in 


1See Routledge edition of Florio, glossary, under “ idle.” 
2 Tempest, II, 1, 155. 
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the new parallel which Mr. Moriey points out in the _— 
of the same edition. In 


“‘ There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will,” ? 


the figure “ rough-hew” is derived from the “roughly hew 
the matter” of Florio,’ not from the vague “ esbauche un peu 
la matiere”’ of the original. Thirdly, “ Thoughts beyond the 
reaches of our souls” * follows Florio’s “ Which I could not 
well conceive, or that was beyond my reach,”* rather than 
the dissimilar French expression “Quelque aultre conte ou je ne 
peusse pas mordre.” Fourthly, “take arms against a sea of 
troubles” ® resembles Florio’s “another huddle or tide of 


mischiefe,”* not Montaigne’s “Voicy un aullre rengregement 


de mal qui m’arriva a la suitte du reste.” Fifthly, the 
expression, “’Tis a consummation Devoutly to be wished ”’ 
has the word “ consttmmation,” used, by the way, only three 
times by Shakespeare, in common with Florio’s “If it be a 
consummation of one’s being ;”* whereas the French word 
so translated is aneantissement. Sixthly, the expression “ de- 
formed thief” * in the passage on fashion in Much Ado About 
Nothing may have been suggested in part by the final adjective 
in Florio’s “ Then began he to condemne the former fashion as 
fond, intolerable, and deformed :” ” but could not have come 
from the corresponding French “ Ji se moque de son aultre 
usage, le treuve inepte et insupportable.” In all these cases 
Shakespeare is clearly following Florio rather than the French. 
The only case where Shakespeare’s version resembles the French 
rather than Florio’s translation is in that passage in Julius 
Cesar where Florio’s carelessly inserted ‘ no’ in his translation 
of “n’y a-t-il pas plus de mal,” as “ There is no more incon- 
venience,” Shakespeare may quite conceivably have simply 


2 f. * Florio, p. on 
amlet, ’ I lorio, XXVI, p. ol. 

5 Hamlet, 111, 1, 59. Florio, ILI, p. 537. 
* Hamlet, III, 1, 63 f. * Florio, IL, x11, p. 540. 


Much Ado About Nothing, III,3,147. Florio, I, xu1x, p. 147. 
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overlooked. This instance, then, affords no argument on 
either side; so that all the actual evidence would lead us 
to believe that the version Shakespeare used was the transla- 
tion of Florio. 

It may be objected, however, that that translation was not 
published till 1603; and that, nevertheless, of the passages 
having parallels in the Essays a number occur in a mutilated 
form in the first Quarto of Hamlet, published in that same 
year; others in Julius Cesar, written not later than 1601; 
and still others in Much Ado About Nothing, probably written 
before 1600. These, it might appear, must have been suggested 
by the French version. But the soliloquy in which occur the 
“sea of troubles” and the “consummation devoutly to be 
wished,” both of which, we saw, come from Florio rather than 
from the French, is found in a garbled form in the first quarto 
of Hamlet; and the passage in which, in partial agreement 
with Florio, fashion is called a “deformed thief” is found 
in Much Ado About Nothing. We are therefore led to con- 
clude that the translation of Florio, like so many other 
works of that day, was circulated in manuscript; and that 
Shakespeare read it in that form. We know that some trans- 
lation of Montaigne’s Essays was so circulated; for Sir 
William Cornwallis in his Essayes,' published in 1600, but 
itself previously circulated in manuscript, writes as follows: 

“For profitable Recreation, that Noble French Knight, the Lord de 
Montaigne is most excellent, whom though I haue not bene so much behold- 
ing to the French as to see in his Originall, yet diuers of his peeces I have 
seen translated : they that understand both languages say very well done, and 
I am able to say (if you will take the word of Ignorance) translated into a 
stile, admitting as fewe Idle words as our language will endure: It is well 
fitted in this newe garment, and Montaigne speaks now good English: It is 
done by a fellowe lesse beholding to nature for his fortune then witte, yet 
lesser for his face then fortune; the truth is hee looks more like a good- 
fellowe then a wise-man, and yet hee is wise beyond either his fortune or 
education.” (Essay 12, Of Censuring.) ? 

‘Essayes by Sir William Corne-waleys, the younger, Knight. Printed by 
Edmund Mattes at the signe of the Hand and Plough in Fleet-street, 1600. 

*See Dedication to the Essayes. 
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Two things implied in the extract about this manuscript 
translation we need to notice: first, Cornwallis speaks of it 
as if it were well advanced and generally esteemed ; it is 
probably, then, no other than Florio’s, the one actually pub- 
lished a few years later. Secondly, Cornwallis gives of its 
author such a description as would only be written by a com- 
parative stranger. Now Shakespeare and Florio cannot have 
been strangers, for they were both friends of Ben Jonson, both 
protégés of Lord Pembroke, and both well known men in 
London society. If Cornwallis could have access as a 
stranger to a translation which was so probably Florio’s, it 
is less surprising that there exists, in plays written before 
1603, evidence that Shakespeare had been reading Montaigne’s 
Essays in Florio’s translation. 


APPENDIX B. 


TABULATION OF PARALLEL PassaGes IN MONTAIGNE’S 
Essays AND SHAKESPEARE’sS PLAys. 


The order is that of the conjectural dates given for the 
plays in Professor Dowden’s Shakespeare Primer. The 
references to Shakespeare are to the Globe edition; those to 
Montaigne, to the Routledge edition of Florio’s translation. 


MOonTAIGNE. SHAKESPEARE. 
Much Ado About Nothing. 
I, xurx, p. 147, f. III, 3, 138 ff. 
“ 


.... Then began he to con- “Seest thou not, I say, what a 
condemne the former fashion [when deformed thief this fashion is? how 
a new one came in] as fond intoler- giddily a’ turns about all the hot 
able and deformed;' and to com- bloods between fourteen and five- 
mend the latter as comely, hand- and-thirty? sometimes fashioning 
some, and commendable” . .. , them like Pharaoh’s soldiers in the 
you would say, “it is some kind of reechy painting, sometime like god 
madnesse or self-fond humor that  Bel’s priests in the old church 
giddieth his understanding.” window.” 


‘French version: “Jl se moque de son aultre usage, le treuve inepte et insup- 
portable.” 
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MonrTAIGNE. SHAKESPEARE. 
Much Ado About Nothing. 
Il, 12, p. 364. V, 1, 35 ff. 


«,.. . The sense of feeling.... ‘“ For there was never yet philosopher 


which by the effect of the griefe or 
paine it brings to the body doth so 
often confound and re-enverse all 
these goodly Stoicall resolutions, and 
enforceth to cry out of the belly-ache 
him who hath with all his resolution 
established in his mind this doctrine, 
that the cholike, as every other sick- 
nesse or paine, is a thing indifferent, 
wanting power to abate anything of 
soveraigne good or chiefe felicity, 
wherein the wise man is placed by 
his owne vertue.” 


That could endure the tooth-ache 
patiently, 
However they have writ the style of 


gods 
And made a push at chance and 
sufferance.” 


Julius Cesar. 


I, xrx, 33. 


I, 3, 90 ff. 


“Herein consists the trueandsov- “Cassius from bondage will deliver 


eraigne liberty, that affords us 
meanes wherewith to jeast and make 
a scorne of force and injustice, and 
to deride imprisonment, gives or 
fetters.”’ 


I, xrv, p. 38. 


Cassius : 

Therein, ye gods, you make the weak 
most strong ; 

Therein, ye gods, you tyrants do 
defeat : 

Nor stony tower, nor walls of beaten 
brass, 

Nor airless dungeon, nor strong links 
of iron, 

Can be retentive to the strength of 
spirit ; 

But life, being weary of these worldly 
bars, 

Never lacks power to dismiss itself. 

If I know this, know all the world 
besides, 

That part of tyranny that I do bear 

I can shake off at pleasure.” 


II, 2, 32 ff. 


“. . . . Since we are threatened ‘“ Cowards die many times before their 


by so many kinds of death, there is 
no more inconvenience to feare them 
all,' than to endure one: what mat- 


French “n’y a-t-il pas plus de mal.” 


deaths ; 
The valiant never taste of death but 
once. 
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MONTAIGNE. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


Julius Cesar. 


ter when it commeth, since it is 
unavoidable?” ! 


I, xvi, 26. 

“ But for as much as he [Solon] 
is a Philosopher, with whom the 
favours or disfavours of fortune, and 
good or ill lucke have no place, and 
are not regarded by him; and puis- 
sances and greatnesses, and accidents 
of qualitie, are well-nigh indifferent.” 


I, p. 110. 

“Our death is not sufficient to 
make us afraid; let us also charge 
ourselves with that of our wives, of 
our children, and of our friends and 
people.” 

Ibid., p. 111. 

“Tt sufficeth me, under fortunes 
favour, to prepare my selfe for her 
disfavour ; and being at ease, as far 
as imagination may attaine unto, so 
represent the evill to come unto 
my selfe: Even as we enure our 
selves to Tilts and Tourneyes, and 
counterfeit warre in time of peace.” 


I, p. 35. 

“ Why fearest thou thy last day ? 
He is no more guiltie, and conferreth 
no more to thy death, than any of 
the others. It is not the last step 
that causeth weariness: it only de- 


clares it. All daies march towards 


death, only the last comes to it.” 


Of all the wonders that I yet have 
heard, 

It seems to me most strange that 
men should fear ; 

Seeing that death, a necessary end, 

Will come when it will come.” 


IV, 3, 146 fff. 
“Brutus. O Cassius, I am sick of 
many griefs. 
“Cassius. Of your philosophy you 
make no use, 


If you give place to acci- 
dental evils: 
“Brutus. No man bears sorrow bet- 
ter. Portia is dead.” 
IV, 3, 189 ff. 
“Brutus. Why, farewell, Portia. We 
must die, Messala : 
With meditating that she 
must die once 
I have the patience to en- 
dure it now.” 


V, 5, 41 f. 
“My bones would rest, 
That have but labour’d to attain this 
hour.” 


1Compare North’s Life of Julius Cesar: “And when some of his friends 
did counsel him to have a guard for the safety of his person, and some 
also did offer themselves to serve him, he would never consent to it, but 
said : ‘It was better to die once than always to be afraid of death.’”— 


Shakespeare’s Plutarch, London, 1875, p. 92. 
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I, xxxy, p. 99. 

arable of men that are ordi- 
naire interpreters and controulers of 
Gods secret desseignes, presuming 
to finde out the causes of every acci- 
dent, and to prie into the secrets of 
Gods divine will, the incomprehen- 
sible motives of his works.” 


II, xxxvit, p. 388, 

“ We need not goe to cull out mira- 
cles, and chuse strange difficulties : 
mee seemeth, that amongst those 
things we ordinarily see there are 
such incomprehensible rarities as 
they exceed all difficultie of mira- 
cles.” 


TI, xx, p. 345. 

“When I religiously confesse my 
selfe unto my selfe, I finde the best 
good I have hath some vicious taint 
oan Man is all in all but a 
botching and party coloured worke.”’ 


I, xxv1, p. 81. 

“So was I sometimes wont to doe, 
and if I heard anybody speake, either 
of ghosts walking, of foretelling fu- 
ture things, of enchantments, of 
witchcrafts, or any other thing re- 
ported, which I could not well con- 
ceive, or that was beyond my 
reach... . Reason hath taught 
me, that so resolutely to condemne a 
thing for false and impossible, is to 
assume unto himselfe the advantage, 
to have the bounds and limits of 
Gods will, and of the power of our 
common mother Nature tied to his 


All's Well That Ends Well. 


Hamlet. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


IT, 3, 1 ff. 

“They say miracles are past; and 
we have our philosophical persons, 
to make modern and familiar, things 
supernatural and causeless. Hence 
is it that we make trifles of terrors, 
ensconcing ourselves into seeming 
knowledge, when we should submit 
ourselves to an unknown fear.” 


IV, 3, 81 ff. 

“The web of our life is of a mingled 
yarn, good and ill together: our vir- 
tues would be proud, if our faults 
whipped them not; and our crimes 
would despair, if they were not 
cherished by our virtues.” 


I, 4, 51 ff. 
“What may this mean, 

That thou, dead corse, again in com- 
plete steel 

Revisit’st thus the glimpses of the 
moon, 

Making night hideous; and we fools 
of nature 

So horridly to shake our disposition 

With thoughts beyond the reaches 
of our souls ?”’ 


I, 5, 166 f. 
“There are more things in heaven 
and earth, Horatio, 


ing 
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MOoNTAIGNE. 


ELIZABETH ROBBINS HOOKER. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


Hamlet, 


sleeve: And that there is no greater 
folly in the world than to reduce 
them to the measure of our capacitie 
and bounds of our sufficiencie. If 
we term those things monsters or 
miracles to which our reason cannot 
attaine, how many such doe daily 
present themselves unto our sight?” 


I, xu, p. 117. 

“Tf that which we call evill and 
torment, be neither torment nor 
evill, but that our fancie only gives it 
that qualitie, it is in us to change it.” 


III, xu, p. 537. 

“...+. Yet I sometimes suffer my 
selfe by starts to be surprised with 
the pinchings of these unpleasant 
conceits, which whilst I arme my 
selfe to expell or wrestle against 
them assaile and beate mee. Loe 
here another huddle or tide of 
mischiefe, that on the necke of the 
former came rushing upon mee.” 


Ibid., p. 540. 

“T know I have neither frequented 
nor knowne death, nor have I seen 
any body that hath either felt or 
tried her qualities to instruct me in 
them. Those who feare her pre- 
suppose to know; as for me, I 
neither know who or what she is, 
' nor what they doe in the other 
world. Death may peradventure 
be a thing indifferent, happily a 


Than are dreamt of in your philoso- 
phy.” 


IT, 2, 249 ff. 
“Hamlet. Denmark’s a prison. 


Rosencrantz, We think not so, my 
lord. 

Hamlet. Why, then, ’tis none to 
you; for there is nothing either good 
or bad, but thinking makes it so: to 
me it is a prison.” 


ITI, 1, 56 ff. 

“To be or not to be; that is the ques- 
tion 

Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to 
suffer 

The slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune, 

Or to take arms against a sea of 
troubles, 

And by opposing end them ? 


To die: to sleep: 

No more; and by a sleep to say we 
end 

The heart-ache and the thousand 
natural shocks 

That flesh is heir to, ’tis a consum- 
mation 

Devoutly to be wish’d. To die, to 
sleep ; 


1 Suggested tentatively by Elze: Essays on Shakespeare, 1872, p. 7; and 
later, positively, by Mr. Feis: Shakspere and Montaigne, p. 81. 
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Hamlet. 
thing desirable. Yet it is to be Tosleep: perchance to dream: ay, 
believed that if it bee a transmigra- there’s the rub; 


tion from one place to another, there 
is some amendment in going to live 
with so many worthy famous per- 
sons that are deceased, and be ex- 
empted from having any more to doe 
with wicked and corrupt judges. If 
it be a consummation of ones being, 
it is also an amendment and entrance 
into a long and quiet night. Wee 
finde nothing so sweete in life as a 
quiet rest and gentle sleepe, and 
without dreames,” ! 


II, rx, p. 489 f. 

The oldest and best known 
evill is ever more tolerable then a 
fresh and unexperienced mischiefe.” 


II, xx, p. 345. 

“.... For the use of life and 
service of publike society there may 
be excesse in the purity and per- 
spicuity of our spirits. This piercing 
brightnes hath overmuch subtility 
and curiositie..... Affaires need 
not be sifted so nicely and so pro- 
foundly. A man looseth himselfe 
about the considerations of so many 
contrary lustres and diverse formes. 
. . . » Whosoever searcheth all the 
circumstances and embraceth all the 
consequences thereof hindereth his 
election.” 


1 Pointed out by Mr. Feis: Shakspere and Montaigne, p. 87 fi. Compare, 
however, the following lines from Marlowe’s Edward II; cited by Mr. 


For in that sleep of death what 
dreams may come 

When we have shuffled off this mor- 
tal coil, 

Must give us pause. .......- 

Who would fardels bear 

To grunt and sweat under a weary 
life, 

But that the dread of something 
after death, 

The undiscover’'d country from 
whose bourn 

No traveller returns, puzzles the 
will 

And makes us rather bear those ills 
we have 

Than fly to others that we know not 
of? 


Thus conscience does make cowards 
of us all; 

And thus the native hue of resolu- 
tion 

Is sickled o’er with the pale cast of 
thought, 

And enterprises of great pitch and 
moment 

With this regard their currents turn 


awry, 
And lose the name of action.” 


Robertson, Montaigne and Shakspere, p. 49: 


“Weep not for Mortimer 
Who scorns the world, and as a traveller, 
Goes to discover countries yet unknown.” 


Edward IT, V, last scene. 
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356 ELIZABETH ROBBINS HOOKER, 


MOonTAIGNE. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


Hamlet. 


I, xvi, p. 26. 

“ But forsomuch as he [Solon] is a 
Philosopher, with whom the favours 
or disfavours of fortune, and good or 
ill lucke have no place, and are not 
regarded by him; and puissances 
and greatnesses, and accidents of 
qualitie, are well-nigh indifferent.” 


III, m1, p. 416. 

“Tt is not to be the friend (lesse 
the master) but the slave of ones 
selfe to follow uncessan |", and bee 
so addicted to his ations, as 
hee cannot stay from them, nor 
wrest them.” ? 


IL, xu, p. 556. 

“Both which [“custome and 
have power to enure and fashion us, 
not onely to what forme they please 
—(therefore, say the wise, ought we 
to be addressed to the best, and it 
will immediately seeme easie unto 
us) but also to change and variation.” 


1 See also II, x11, p. 338. 


ITI, 2, 70 ff. 

“,... For thou hast been 

As one, in suffering all, that suffers 
nothing, 

A man that fortune’s buffets and 
rewards 

Hast ta’en with equal thanks: and 
blest are those 

Whose blood and judgment are so 
well commingled, 

That they are not a pipe for for- 
tune’s finger 

To sound what stop she please. 
Give me that man 

That is not passion’s slave, and I 
will wear him 

In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart 
of heart, 

As I do thee.” 


III, 4, 160 ff. 

“Assume a virtue, if you have it not. 

That monster, custom, who all sense 
doth eat, 

Of habits devil, is angel yet in this, 

That to the use of actions fair and 
good 

He likewise gives a frock or livery, 

That aptly is put on. Refrain to- 
night, 

And that shall lend a kind of 
easiness 

To the next abstinence; the next 
more easy ; 

For use can almost change the stamp 
of nature, 

And either .. .. the devil, or throw 
him out 

With wondrous potency.” 


MONTAIGNE, 


II, vu, p. 192. 

“Since it hath pleased God to en- 
dow us with some capacitie of dis- 
course, that as beasts we should 
not servily be subjected to common 
lawes, but rather with judgement 
and voluntary liberty apply our- 
selves unto them; we ought some- 
what to yeeld unto the simple auc- 
toritie of Nature, but not suffer her 
tyranically to carry us away: only 
reason ought to have the conduct of 
our inclinations.” ! 


II, xx, p. 345. 

sf: For the use of life and 
service of publike society there may 
be excesse in the purity and per- 
spicuity of our spirits. This piercing 
brightnes hath overmuch subtility 
and curiositie. .... Affaires need 
not be sifted so nicely and pro- 
foundly. A man looseth himselfe 
about the considerations of so many 
contrary lustres and diverse forms. 
. « Whosoever searcheth all the 
circumstances and embraceth all the 
consequences thereof hindereth his 
election.”’ 


II, xx, p. 344. 
“Our exceeding voluptuousnesse 
hath some aire of groning and wail- 
ing. Would you not say it dieth of 
anguish?.... Excessive joy hath 
more severity then jolity..... 
Travail and pleasure, most unlike 
in nature, are notwithstanding fol- 
lowed together by a kind of I wot 
not what natural conjunction. ... . 
And the extreamity of laughing 
entermingles it selfe with teares.’’ 


1 Quoted as one of three possible sources by Mr. Robertson: Montaigne and 


Shakepere, p. 35. 
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SHAKESPEARE. 


Hamiet. 


IV, 3, 33 ff. 
“ What is a man, 

If his chief good and market of his 
time 

Be but to sleep and feed ? a beast, 
no more. 

Sure, he that made us with such 
large discourse, 

Looking before and after, gave us not 

That capability and god-like reason 

To fust in us unused.” 


“ Now, whether it be 

Bestial oblivion, or some craven 
scruple 

Of thinking too precisely on the 
event, 

A thought which, quartered, hath 
but one part wisdom 

And ever three parts coward, I do 
not know 

Why yet I live to say ‘This thing’s 
to do;’ 

Sith I have cause and will and 
strength and means 

To do’t.” 


IV, 7, 115 ff. 

“There lives within the very flame 
of love 

A kind of wick or snuff that will 
abate it; 

And nothing is at a like goodness 
still ; 

For goodness, growing to a plurisy 

Dies in his own too much: that we 
would do, 

We should do when we would; for 
this ‘ would’ changes.” 
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MONTAIGNE, SHAKESPEARE. 
Hamlet. 
III, vi, p. 476. V, 2, 4 ff 
“My consultation doth somewhat “Hamlet. Sir, in my heart there was 
roughly hew the matter, and by its a kind of fighting, 
first shew, lightly considerthesame: That would not let me sleep: 
the maine and chiefe point of the methought I lay 
work I am wont to resigne to Worse than the mutines in the bil- 
heaven,” ! boes. Rashly, 
And praised be rashness for it, let 
us know, 
Our indiscretion sometimes serves 
us well, 


I, xrx, p. 34. 
“ Moreover, no man dies before his 


houre. The time you leave behinde 
was no more yours than that which 
was before your birth, and concern- 
eth you no more... .. Whereso- 
ever your life ended, there is it all. 
. .. It consists not in number 
of yeeres, but in your will, that you 
have lived long enough.” ? 


When our deep plots do pall; and 
that should teach us 

There’s a divinity that shapes our 
ends, 

Rough-hew them how we will.” 


V, 2, 230 ff. 

“Not a whit, we defy augury: 
there’s a special providence in the 
fail of asparrow. Ifit be now, ’tis not 
to come ; if it be not to come, it will be 
now; if it be not now, yet it will 
come: the readiness is all: since no 
man has aught of what he leaves, 
what is’t to leave betimes ?” 


Measure for Measure. 


Il, x11, p. 225. 

“Ts it possible to imagine anything 
so ridiculous as this miserable and 
wretched creature, which is not so 
much as master of himselfe, exposed 
and subject to offences of all things, 
and yet dareth call himselfe Master 
and Emperour of this Universe?” 


II, 2, 117 ff. 

“But man, proud man, 
Dressed in a little brief authority, 
Most ignorant of what he’s most 

assured, 
His glassy essence, like an angry ape, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before 
high heaven 
As make the angels weep.” 


1 Pointed out by Mr. Henry Morley, 1885. See preface to Routledge 


Florio, p. viii. 


* Pointed out by Mr. Feis: Shakspere and Montaigne, p. 11. 


MOonNTAIGNE. 


Measure for Measure, 


Ibid., p. 225. 

“To consider the power of domi- 
nation these bodies have not onely 
upon our lives and condition of our 
fortune. ....- But also over our 
dispositions and inclinations, our 
discourses and wils, which they rule, 
provoke, and move at the pleasure 
of their influences, as our reason 
finds and teacheth us..... See- 
ing that not a man alone, nor a 
king, only, but monarchies and 
empires; yea, and all the world 
below is moved at the shaking of 
one of the least heavenly motions, 
We, who have no commerce 
but of obedience with them ?’’! 


I, xrx, p. 28. 

“The end of our cariere is death, 
it is the necessarie object of our 
aime: if it affright us, how is it 
possible we should step one foot 
further without an ague?” ? 

p. 35. “To what end recoile you 
from it, if you cannot goe backe.” 


Tbid., p. 290. 

*, No eminent or glorious 
vertue can be without some im- 
moderate and irregular agitation. 
May not this be one of the reasons 
which moved the Epicureans to dis- 
charge God of all care and thought 
of our affaires: forsomuch as the 
very effects of his goodnesse cannot 
exercise themselves towards us with- 
out disturbing his rest by meanes 
of the passions which are as motives 
and solicitations directing the soule 
to vertuous actions?” 


1 Pointed out by Mr. Robertson: Montaigne and Shakspere, p. 26. 
? Pointed out by Mr. Robertson: Montaigne and Shakspere, p. 53. 
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III, 1, 5 ff. 
“ Reason thus with life: 
If I do lose thee, I do lose a thing 
That none but fools would keep: a 
breath thou art, 
Servile to all the skyey influences, 
That dost this habitation, where thou 
keep’st, 
Hourly afflict : 


merely, thou art death’s - 
fool ; 
For him thou labor’st by thy flight 4 

to shun Bi 
And yet runn’st toward him still. $e 
Thou art not noble; 

For all the accommodations that 3S: 
thou bear’st 
Are nurst by baseness........ 
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MONTAIGNE. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


Measure for Measure. 


Lbid., p. 308. 

“Ts it our senses that lend these 
diverse conditions into subjects, 
when for all that the subjects have 
but one? as we see in the Bread we 
eat: it is but Bread, but one using 
it, it maketh bones, blood, flesh, 
haire, and nailes thereof.” 


II, xrv, p. 315. 

“Our appetite doth contemne and 
passe over what he hath in his free 
choice and owne possession, to runne 
after and pursue what he hath not.” 


i, p. 210. 
. If we should ever con- 
tinue one and the same, how is it 
then that now we rejoyce at one 
thing, and now at another? . . 
For it is not likely that without 
alteration we should take other pas- 
sions, and what admitieth altera- 
tions, continueth not the same; and 
if it be not one selfe same then it is 
not, but rather with being all one, 
the simple being doth also change, 
ever becoming other from other.” 


Ibid., p. 306. 

“Those which have compared our 
life unto a dreame, have happily 
had more reason so to doe then they 
were aware. When we dreame, our 
soule liveth, worketh, and exerciseth 
all her faculties, even and as much 
as when it waketh .... Our waking 
is never so vigilant as it may clearely 
purge and dissipate the ravings 
or idle phantasies which are the 
dreames of the waking, and worse 
then dreames. Our reason and 
soule, receiving the phantasies and 


. Thou art not thyself; 
For thou exist’st on many a thou- 
sand grains 
That issue out of dust. 


Happy thou art not; 
For what thou hast not, still thou 
strivest to get, 
And what thou hast, forget’st. 


Thou art not certain; 
For thy complexion shifts to strange 
effects, 
After the moon 


. ... Thou hast nor youth nor age, 

Bat, as it were, an after dinner’s 
sleep, 

Dreaming on both; for all thy 
blessed youth 

Becomes as aged, and doth beg the 
alms 

Of palsied eld; and when thou art 
old and rich, 

Thou hast neither heat, affection, 
limb, nor beauty, 

To make thy riches pleasant. What’s 
yet in this 


MonNrTAIGNE. 


opinions, which sleeping seize on 
them, and authorizing our dreames 
actions, with like approbation, as it 
doth the daies, why make we nota 
doubt whether our thinking and our 
working be another dreaming, and 
our waking some kind of sleeping ?” 


Ibid., p. 309. 

“ And then we doe foolishly feare 
a kind of death, whenas we have 
already past and dayly passe to 
many others; . . .. The flower of 
age dieth, fadeth and fleeteth, when 
age comes upon us, and youth end- 
eth in the flower of a full growne 
mans age: child-hood in youth and 
the first age dieth in infancie: and 
yesterday endeth in this day, and 
to day shall die in to morrow, And 
nothing remaineth or ever continu- 
eth in one state.” ! 


I, x1, p. 120f. 

“. . . Well, suppose that in death 
we especially regard the pain... . 
It may easily be seen, that the 
point of our spirit is that which 
Bs sharpeneth both paine and pleasure 
4 in us. Beasts wanting the same 
o leave their free and naturall senses 
unto their bodies: and by conse- 
3 quence single well-nigh in every 
i kind, as they shew by the semblable 
& application of their movings.” 


II, p. 341. 

“Our intelligence being onely con- 
ducted by way of the word: whoso 
falsifieth the same betraieth publike 
society. It is the only instrument 


5 
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SHAKESPEARE, 


Measure for Measure. 


That bears the name of life ? 


Yet in this life 
Lie hid moe thousand deaths: yet 
death we fear, 
That makes these odds all even.” 


III, 1, 77 ff 
“ Darest thou die? 

The sense of death is most in appre- 
hension ; 

And the poor beetle, that we tread 
upon, 

In corporal sufferance finds a pang 
as great 

As when a giant dies.” 


IH, 2, 239 ff 
“There is scarce truth enough 
alive to make societies secure.” 


1 Pointed out by Mr. Robertson: Montaigne and Shakspere, p. 53. 
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MOonrTAIGNE. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


Measure for Measure. 


by meanes whereof our wils and 
thoughts are communicated: it is 
the interpretour of our soules: If 
that faile us, we hold our selves no 
more, we enter-know one another 
no longer. If it deceive us, it 
breaketh al our commerce, and dis- 
solveth al bonds of our policie.” 


II, x1, p. 213. : 
“ Now that it be not more glorious, 
by an undaunted and divine resolu- 
tion, to hinder the growth of templa- 
tions, and for a man to frame him- 
selfe to vertue, so that the verie 
seeds of vice be cleane rooted out; 
than by mayne force to hinder their 
progresse ; and having suffred him- 
selfe to be surprised by the first 
assaults of passions, to arme and 
bandie himselfe to stay their course 
and to suppresse them ; And that this 
second effect be not also much fairer 
than to be simply stored with a facile 
and gentle nature, and of it selfe 
distasted and in dislike with licen- 
tiousnesse and vice, I am perswaded 
there is no doubt. For this third 
and last manner seemeth in some 
sort to make a man innocent, but 
not vertuous; free from doing ill, 
but not sufficiently apt to doe well.” 


V, 1, 444 ff 

“They say, best men are moulded 
out of faults; 

And, for the most, become much 
more the better 

For being a little bad.” 


Troilus and Cressida. 


Il, xx, p. 345. 

“ . For the use of life and 
service of publike society there may 
be excesse in the purity and per- 
spicuity of our spirits. This piercing 
brightnes hath over much subtility 


and curiositie. Affaires need 
not be sifted so nicely and so pro- 


II, 2, 46 ff. 
“ Nay, if we talk of reason, 


Let’s shut our gates and sleep: man- 
hood and honour 

Should have hare-hearts, would they 
but fat their thoughts 

With this cramm’d reason : reason 
and respect 


MONTAIGNE. 


foundly. A man looseth himselfe 
about the consideration of so many 
contrary lustres and diverse formes. 
. . . Whosoever searcheth all the 
circumstances and embraceth all the 
consequences thereof hindereth his 
election.” 

I, x1, p. 117. 

“Tf that which we call evill and 
torment, be neither torment nor 
evill, but that our fancie only gives 
it that qualitie, it is in us to change 
it.” 

p. 119. “All doth not consist in 
imagination.” 


Othello 


Il, 3, p. 174. 

“The common course of curing any 
infirmitie is ever directed at the 
charge of life: we have incisions 
made into us, we are cauterized, we 
have limbes cut and mangled, we are 
let bloud, we are dieted. Goe we 
but one step further, we need no 
more physicke, we are perfectly 
whole. Why is not our jugular or 
throat-veine as much at our com- 
mand asthe mediane? To extreme 
sicknesses, extreme remedies. .. . 
God giveth us sufficient privilege, 
when he placeth us in such an 
estate, as life is worse than death 
unto us.” 
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SHAKESPEARE. 


Troilus and Cressida. 


Make livers pale and lustihood de- 
ject.” 


II, 2, 52. 
“Troilus. What is aught, but as ’tis 
valued ? 
Heetor. But value dwells not in 
particular will; 
It holds his estimate and 
dignity 
As well wherein ’tis pre- 
cious of itself 
As in the prizer: ’tis mad 
idolatry 
Tomake theservicegreater 
than the god; 
And the will dotes that is 
attributive 
To what infectiously itself 
affects, 
Without some image of the 
affected merit.” 


I, 3, 309 ff. 

“Rodrigo. It is silliness to live 
when to live is torment; and then 
have we a prescription to die when 
death is our physician. 

Tago. Drown thyself! drown cats 
and blind puppies !” 
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ELIZABETH ROBBINS HOOKER. 


MonrTAIGNE. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


King Lear. 


II, xu, p. 228. 

.. Exclaiming that man is 
the onely forsaken and out-cast crea- 
ture, naked on the bare earth, fast 
bound and swathed, having nothing 
to cover and arme himself withall 
but the spoile of others; whereas 
Nature hath clad and mantled all 
other creatures, some with shels, 
some with huskes, with rindes, with 
haire, with wooll, with stings, with 
bristles, with hides, with mosse, 
with feathers, with skales, with 
fleeces, and with silke, according 
as their quality might need or their 
condition require.” 

p. 229. “Such complaints are 
false.” 


I, p. 33. 
“ But nature compels us to it. De- 


part (saith she) out of this world, 
even as you came intoit. The same 
way you came from death to life, 
returne without passion or amaze- 
ment, from life tc death 

p. 34. “It consisteth not in num- 
ber of yeares, but in your will, that 
you have lived long enough.” 


I, xxxI, p. 99. 

2 A rable of men that are 
ordinarie interpreters and con- 
troulers of Gods secret designs, pre- 
suming to find out the causes of 
every accident, and to prie into the 
secrets of Gods divine will, the 
incomprehensible motives of his 
works.” ! 


III, 4, 107 ff. 

“Ts man no more than this? Con- 
sider him well. Thou owest the 
worm no silk, the beast no hide, 
the sheep no wool, the cat no per- 
fume. Ha! here’s three on’s are 
sophisticated! Thou art the thing 
itself: unaccommodated man is no 
more but such a poor, bare, forked 
animal as thou art. Off, off, you 
lendings! come, unbutton here.” 


V, 2, 9 ff. 
“Men must endure 
Their going hence, even as their 
coming hither: 
Ripeness is all.” 


V, 3,16 f. 
“And take upon ’s the mystery of 


As if we were God’s spies.” 


1 Pointed out by Mr. Robertson: Montaigne and Shakspere, p. 66. 


EE 


MOonNTAIGNE. 


I, p. 128. 

“Plutarke! saith in some place 
that he findes no such great differ- 
ence betweene beast and beast, as he 
findeth diversitie between man and 
man.” 


Il, m, p. 174. 

“The common course of curing any 
infirmitie is ever directed at the 
charge of life: .... Goe we but 
one step further, we need no more 
physicke, we are perfectly whole. 
++. To extreme sicknesses, ex- 
treme remedies. . . . God giveth us 
sufficient privilege, when he placeth 
in such an estate, as life is worse 
than death unto us.” 


I, xrx, p. 33. 
“Herein [in freedom from fear of 


death] consists the true and sover- 
aigne liberty, that affords us meanes 
wherewith to jeast and make a 
scorne of force and injustice, and 
to deride imprisonment, gives, or 


fetters.” 
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SHAKESPEARE. 


Macbeth. 


III, 1, 92 ff. 

“Ay, in the catalogue ye go for men; 

As hounds and greyhounds, mon- 
grels, spaniels, curs, 

Shoughs, water-rugs, and demi- 
wolves are clept 

All by the name of dogs: the valued 
file 

Distinguishes the swift, the slow, 
the subtle, 

The housekeeper, the hunter, every 
one 

According to the gift which beoun- 
teous nature 

Hath in him closed, whereby he 
does receive 

Particular addition, from the bill 

That writes them all alike: and so 


By the sure physician, death, who 
is the key 

To unbar these locks.” 


1In That Beasts have the use of Reason. This was not, of course, included 
in the North’s Plutarch’s Lives which Shakespeare knew. 


| 
of men.” 
V, 4, 6 ff. 
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MonTAIGNE. 


The Tempest. 


I, xxx, p. 94. 

“Tt is a nation, would I answer 
Plato, that hath no kinde of traffike, 
no knowledge of Letters, no intelli- 
gence of numbers, no name of magis- 
trate, nor of politike superioritie ; no 
use of service, of riches or of pover- 
tie; no contracts, no successions, no 
partitions, no occupation but idle; 
no respect of kindred, but common, 
no apparel! but naturall, no manur- 
ing of lands, no use of wine, corne, 
or mettle.” ! 


Shortly before this passage comes 
this: 


“, ... Meseemeth that what in 
those nations we see by experience, 
doth exceed all the pictures where- 
with licentious Poesie hath proudly 
imbellished the golden age.” 


II, xu, p. 267. 
‘* For wherefore doe we from that 


instant take a title of being, which 
is but a twinkling in the infinit 
course of an eternall night, and so 
short an interruption of our per- 
petuall and natural condition? 
Death possessing whatever is before 
and behind this moment, and also a 
good part of this moment.” 

p- 309. “. ... Every humane 
nature is ever in the middle be- 
tweene being borne and dying; 
giving nothing of it selfe but an 
obscure apparance and shadow, and 
an uncertaine and weake opinion.” 


II, 1, 147 ff. 

“T’ the commonwealth I would by 
contraries 

Execute all things; for no kind of 
traffic 

Would I admit; no name of magis- 
trate ; 

Letters should not be known ; riches, 
poverty, 

And use of service, none; contract, 
succession, 

Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vine- 
yard none; 

No use of metal, corn, or wine, or oil ; 

No occupation: all men idle, all ; 

And women too, but innocent and 
pure ; 

No sovereignty ;— 

I would with such perfection govern, 


sir, 
To excel the golden age.” 


IV, 1, 156 ff. 
“ We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our 
little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.” 


1 Pointed out by Capell: Notes and Various Readings, 1671, Pt. 111, vol. 


p. 63, 


XIL—NOTES ON THE RUTHWELL CROSS. 


It has commonly been supposed ' that the first mention of 
the Ruthwell Cross was in these words of Hickes, on p. 5 of 
his edition of Jonas’ Icelandic Grammar, published in 1703 
as Part III of Hickes’ Thesaurus: ‘ Denique infra posui in 
quatuor tabellis . . . . wri insculptum nobilissimum monu- 
mentum Runicum, quod & se Ruthwelli, vulgo Revelli apud 
Scotos, descriptum ad me misit in Septentrionali literatura, 
presertim in Runica, singulariter eruditus, Reverendus Wil- 
helmus Nicolsonus, Archidiaconus Carleolensis.’ This must 
have been written before June 14, 1702, since on that day 
Nicolson was consecrated Bishop of Carlisle. No one seems 
hitherto to have inquired when Nicolson himself discovered 
the monument, nor what he thought of it. In the following 
pages I shall present Nicolson’s own statement concerning his 
discovery, his references to the Cross at various subsequent 
times, and finally his detailed account of a collation of his 
transcript with the inscription on the Cross, made two years 
after Hickes had published the earlier transcript. This 
information is contained in the first volume of Nicolson’s 
Letters on Various Subjects, edited by John Nichols, London, 
1809, and in his unpublished? diary for the year 1705. 

As early as February 8, 1691-2, Nicolson, in writing to 
the antiquary Thoresby, refers to his forthcoming Essay on 
the Kingdom of Northumberland, and adds: ‘ But, to give it 
its last finishing stroke, it will be necessary that I visit a great 
many of the remains of our Saxon ancestors in several parts 
of this province.’ By at least this date, therefore, Nicolson 
was interested in the inspection of antiquities ; but, indeed, we 


1Cf. Wiilker, Grundriss zur Geach. der Ags. Lit., p. 134. 

*Since writing the above, Part II of Bishop Nicolson’s Diaries has been 
published by Bishop Ware, in Vol. 2, New Series, of the Transactions 
mentioned on page 374. 
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know that his interest was of earlier growth, since in Novem- 
ber, 1685, he writes about the Runic inscriptions on the Bew- 
castle Cross and the Bridekirk Font (Phil. Trans. 15. 1287-95 ; 
Camden’s Britannia, Gibson’s 2d ed., 2. 1007-10, 1029-31). 
Writing in 1693 to Edmund Gibson (1669-1748), the editor 
to whom he had relinquished the Saxon Chronicle, he says 
(September 9): ‘I have given you my thoughts of your coins ; 
which (especially on that with the Runic characters) I hope 
will be grateful .... [I] have sent you rude draughts 
of some Roman and Runic monuments, which will be new to 
you. I have ventured to write my reading of the several 
inscriptions, in your father’s book on the opposite (or the 
same) page with every monument. Only that in your own 
custody I cannot yet thoroughly explain; but, as soon as I 
am able, will give you some account of it.’ These extracts 
will suffice to show Nicolson’s devotion to Runic and monu- 
mental studies as one phase of his antiquarian activity, and 
may serve as a preface to those which are to follow. 

From the passages now to be presented we learn that Nicol- 
son first saw the Ruthwell Cross between April 11 and 16, 
1697 (since, writing April 22, which, as I calculate, was a 
Friday, he says it was ‘last week’); that he found the 
inscriptions ‘very fair and legible’; that he thought them 
later than the tenth century ; that he considered the monu- 
ment ‘ravishing’; that, on his first visit, he heard the legend 
of its transportation from the seashore ; that the Runes were 
‘the most fresh and fair’ that ever he saw, and the Cross the 
largest, and most complete of the kind ; that he sent his copy 
of the inscription to Hickes before September 11, 1697; that 
before February 29, 1699-1700, he had sent copies to Char- 
lett, Thwaites, Peringskiold, Winding, and ‘ most of my [his] 
learned friends’; and that he hoped for elucidations of the 
difficulties of the inscription from his Scandinavian corres- 
pondents. He intimates (April 22, 1697) that he would have 
liked to submit the inscription to his friend Worm, probably 
Christian Worm (nephew of the famous Runic antiquary Ole 
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Worm), who wrote one of the Testimonia prefixed to Hickes’ 
Thesaurus on November 15, 1696, and who must have left 
Oxford soon after, since Nicolson, writing on January 30, 
1696-7 to Mr. Tanner, says: ‘I am sorry to hear that Mr. 
Worms [sic] is stepped off without finishing his book.’ 

So much for the correspondence. From his diary we learn 
that he collated his Latin and Runic transcripts on Wednes- 
day, July 5, 1704; that he was accompanied by three gentle- 
men, one of them probably a future archdeacon and bishop 
of Carlisle; that the characters wung had been omitted in 
Hickes’ plate; that the lower part of the Cross, 12 feet 6 
inches in length, lay in ‘ Murray’s’ choir; that fragments of 
the Cross had been found in the churchyard, probably against 
the wall of the church (‘under Through-stones’); that the 
legend concerning its removal was not identical with that in 
Duncan’s time (1833), or rather in Sinclair’s (1791-9) ; that 
there was another legend of the growth of the Cross after the 
church had been built ;—besides the information to be directly 
gathered from the corrected transcripts. 

The epistolary passages which follow have, as already said, 
been extracted from the first volume of Nicolson’s correspond- 
ence. The excerpt from the diary, on the other hand, which 
has hitherto remained unpublished, I owe to the courtesy 
of Rev. Henry Ware, D. D., Bishop of Barrow-in-Furness, 
through the obliging mediation of the Dean of Carlisle, the 
Very Rev. W. G. Henderson. 


LETTERS. 
To Edward Lhwyd, April 22, 1697. 


In one of the papers you sent me (that of Bridferth of Ramsey’s book) 
there is a specimen of an old Latin ms. of the Gospels; whereof I must 
desire a further account. Are those Gospels under the same cover with 
Bridferth’s Computus? and do you believe the character to be as antient 
as that writer’s time ? the reason why I impatiently desire an answer to 
these queries is this: I took a progress (last week) into Scotland, to view 
a famous cross in a church near Dumfries. I was surprized with the 
inscriptions, very fair and legible on all its four sides. They were Latin 
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and Runic intermixed. The former are exactly in the same character witi. 
these Gospels: which (I confess) I judged to be later then the tenth cen- 
tury ; and, therefore, surmised that here was an evident proof of the Runic 
alphabets [sic] being continued in this Isle after the most of its Danish 
inhabitants were gone. I should be better pleased to discover that this 
noble monument (for such indeed it is) bears an elder date then I was 
aware of. If you have any Danish gentleman in the University (now that 
my friend Worm has left it) who are skilled in their antient language, [ 
should be ready and glad to communicate the whole to them, and my 
thoughts upon it. It is the largest, and most complete of the kind, that I 
ever met with; and outdoes both ours in Cumberland. 


Nicolson’s Letters, ed. Nichols, 1809, 1. 62. 


To Lhwyd, May 24, 1697. 


I very well remember my answering of the last letter I had from you 
before your leaving Oxford. When I received it, I was newly returned 
from Scotland; where I met with a most ravishing Runic monument, 
whereof I gave you some account. I shall again do that more at large; 
sending you the inscription, which most affected me. It is on a square 
stone-cross in Revel church (or St. Ruel’s) within eight miles of Dumfries. 
They have a long traditional legend about its being brought thither from 
the sea-shore, not far distant. On the other two sides of the square there 
are draughts of Christ and Mary Magdalen; St. Paul and St. Anthony in 
the Wilderness, &c.; and a Latin circumscription, in the same charater 
with that of the Gospels in Bridferth of Ramsey’s book, whereof you sent 
me aspecimen. The old Danish letters are the most fresh and fair that 
ever I saw. If, in your travels, you meet with any (Edipus that can per- 
fectly unriddle them, it is more than I am yet able to do; though I hope 
shortly to give some tolerable account of them. 


Nicolson’s Letters 1. 63. 


To Dr. Hickes, Sept. 11, 1697. 


I am glad to hear that we may shortly expect a new edition of your 
Northern Grammars. I had lately a hint given me of it from Oxford, and 
that Mr. Wanley had made some discoveries of the analogy between the 
Greek and Gothic alphabets, which you would think worth communicating. 
I hope he will do the Runic that justice as to make it elder than either of 
them. I have not had leisure to consider (not so much as to look upon) 
the Scotch Inscription, since the day I sent it you. 


Nicolson’s Letters 1. 79-80. 
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To Dr. Hickes, Feb. 29, 1699-1700. 


The draught of the Scotch Monument which I sent to Dr. Charlett was 
never intended to be published, either in the “Transactions” or any where 
else, being drawn with far less exactness than another which Mr. Thwaites 
had from me, and which was indeed designed for your Grammar, if you 
thought it might deserve a place there, without the garniture of Notes, &c. 
I could not foresee that I should have leisure to write any thing of that kind 
before your book came abroad, that was fit to appear there; and therefore 
I afterwards allowed the Doctor to dispose of the paper he had from me in 
what manner he pleased. I was desirous that the Inscriptions, some way 
or other, might be preserved; and, to that purpose, I dispersed copies of 
them into the hands of most of my learned friends. If I shall live to finish 
my Northumberland, this monument will chiefly belong to that work; and 
I would hope that, with the assistance of those that are better versed in 
these Antiquities than myself, I might there publish as full an explanation 
of the whole as would satisfy a curious reader. To thisend I have sent my 
conjectures on the Runic part to Mr. Peringskiold (publisher of the Heims 
Kringla) at Stockholm, and to Mr. Winding at Copenhagen; and I shortly 
expect returns from both of them. Till, with these helps, I can make 
myself an absolute master of the whole legend, I could wish that a cut of 
it were given; with some such hint, as you mention, of the hopes we are 
in of having it more perfectly accounted for hereafter. I confess, I had 
rather (were the request modest) have this done in your book than in the 
“Transactions;” but I shall not be offended, I assure you, which way 
soever you and Dr. Sloane agree to dispose of it. 


Nicolson’s Letters 1. 158-9. 
Drary.! 


1704. 


July 5th. Wednesday. At Three in ye morning (accompany’d with Mr 
Fleming,? Mr Christopherson, and Mr Benson) I set out for Revel® in Annan- 
dale. We cross’d ye Frith at Bowness* betwixt six & seven; and got to 


'Cf. Bishop Nicolson’s Diaries, Part II, pp. 195-7; I follow the written 
transcript kindly sent me by Bishop Ware, which diflers in a few typo- 
graphical particulars from the above. The print has also: unwieldly (for 
unyieldly); these words (for the words); Scarr (for Scarn). 

*This may have been George Fleming (1667-1747), domestic chaplain 
(1699) to Dr. Thomas Smith, bishop of Carlisle; prebend of Carlisle 
(1700) ; archdeacon of Carlisle (1705); dean of Carlisle (1727); bishop of 
Carlisle (1734-1747); second baronet of Rydal (1736). Bishop Nicolson 
made him vicar of St. Michael’s, Stanwix, in 1708, and archdeacon in 1705. 

5 Revel and St. Ruel’s are alternative names for Ruthwell. 

‘This Bowness is 24 miles south of Annan, and 12 miles northwest of 
Carlisle. 
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Revel (about 20 miles from Rose)! at nine. I went directly to the Church 
whither the parish clerk quickly brought me y* Key ; and having my former 
Draughts of both ye Latine and Runic Inscriptions, I compared my Tran- 
scripts (once more) with the Original. I found there was one whole 
word (YA %) omitted in y* fourth Legend; which might probably have 
entangled y* Interpretation of the whole. The Characters (especially the 
Runic) are much larger on y® stone itself than can be here expressed : 
But these are the Faces of y® four sides so far yit Legends goe. [The 
inscriptions follow.] 

Besides these, there are some little Fragments of y™ on ye heavy pedes- 
tal of this Cross; which lyes in Murray’s Quire, the antient Burial place of 
y* Murray’s Earls of Annan* now extinct. This was so clumsy and unyieldly 
that we could not (w*tout Crows or Levers) remove it: But, on y* side 
which lay to view, were the words 

ET INGRESSVS ANGELYS 


which seem to be part of ye History of y® Annunciation, Luc. 1. 28. This 
pedestal is about two yards and a half long: and that part (which has been 
broken fré this) whereon are y* foresaid Inscriptions is about 5 foot in 
length. Some lesser pieces, which seem to have been in ye middle,‘ we 
found thrown under Through-stones in y® Church-yard. The common 
Tradition of y* Original of this stone is this: 

It was found, lettered and entire, in a Stone-Quarry on this Shore (a good 
way within y* sea-mark ) call’d Rough Scarn. Here it had laid long admired, 
when (in a Dream) a neighbouring Labourer was directed to yoke four 
Heifers® of a certain Widow y* lived near him; and, where they stop’d 


1 Rose Castle, the seat of the bishops of Carlisle, 7 miles southwest of 
Carlisle, on the river Caldew. 

? The first Earl of Annandale was John Murray, created March 13, 1624, 
keeper of the privy purse to James I, and groom of the bedchamber to 
Charles I. He died in 1640, and was not buried at Ruthwell, but at Hod- 
dam. His son, the second Earl, died in 1658 without issue. Duncan says 
(Arch. Scot. 4. 317) of the Ruthwell Cross: ‘It was preserved from demoli- 
tion [i. e. after the Reformation] to the midd!e of the 17th century, prob- 
ably by the influence of the Murrays of Cockpool [Sir Charles Murray of 
Cockpool was the father of the first Earl of Annandale], the ancestors of 
the Earl of Mansfield [this seems to be an error], who were the chief pro- 
prietors as well as the patrons of the parish, and who had espoused the 
cause of the Episcopal party, in opposition to that of the Presbyterians.’ 

5 These figures are confirmed by Duncan (Arch. Scot, 4. 320). 

‘These pieces must have belonged to the upper part of the cross; there 
is no room for them between the two portions mentioned (see Duncan’s 
Plate x11). 

5 Duncan in general confirms this (Arch. Scot. 4. 317): ‘In Sir John Sin- 
clair’s Statistical Account of the parish of Ruthwell, a report is mentioned 
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with y'* Burthen, there to slack his Team, erect y* Cross and build a 
Church over it: All which was done accordingly. I wondered to see 
a company of modern presbyterians (as y* present parishioners profess 
y™selves to be) so steady in this Faith: and even to believe, yet farther, 
yt the Cross was not altogether so long (at its first erection) as it was after- 
wards But that it miraculously grew, like a Tree, till it touched the Roof 
of the Church.’ 

In our Return at Annan we were told of another Letter’d Stone (in yt 
Town) which forsooth no body could read. When viewed, this prov’d only 
y* arms of y* kingdome with its mottoe in an old Gothic Letter In Defence. 

As we pass’d the Sands we had time enough (before ’twas good Tide) to 
see y® mode of Fishing here for Salmon. The men of the English and Scotch 
sides stand intermix’d, all cross y® River’s mouth, with yir nets planted 
before them; looking towards y® sea upon y® flowing of y® water, and to 


of its having been set up in remote times at a place called Priestwoodside 
(now Priestside), near the sea, from whence it is said to have been drawn 
by a team of oxen belonging to a widow. This tradition is still common in 
the parish, with some additional particulars. The pillar is said to have 
been brought by sea from some distant country, and to have been cast on 
shore by shipwreck; and while it was in the act of being conveyed in the 
manner described, into the interior, the tackling is reported to have given 
way, which was believed, in that superstitious age, to indicate the will of 
heaven that it was to proceed no farther. It was accordingly erected, if we 
are to credit the report, on the spot where it fell, and a place of worship 
was built over it, which became the parish-church of Ruthwell. It is not 
improbable that this tradition may bear some vague reference to the period 
when the alteration took place in the form, and perhaps also in the object, 
of the column, at which time its site may possibly have been changed. It 
is remarkable that the remains of an ancient road, founded on piles of wood, 
leading through a morass to the Priestside (which is a stripe of arable land 
inclosed between this morass and the shore of the Solway Frith), were in 
existence within the last thirty or forty years.’ 

Is this account perhaps due to contamination between two legends of St. 
Cuthbert, the one related by Simeon of Durham concerning the loss of the 
Lindisfarne Gospels at sea, and its recovery on the shore at Whithorn 
through the agency of a dream (see my Bibl. Quot. in OE. Prose Writers, 
p. xlvii), and the other being the tale of the building of Durham Cathedral 
where the dun cow stopped with the relics of the saint? It must be 
remembered that this is Cuthbertine country: Whithorn is not fifty miles 
distant from Ruthwell in a straight line, and between lies Kirkcudbright- 
shire, whose name commemorates St. Cuthbert. Perhaps the story of the 
cows and the oxen which drew the ark (1 Sam. 6. 7-15; 2 Sam. 6. 3, 6) 
may lie at the basis of these and similar stories. 

1 This may be a reminiscence of the Yggdrasill story (cf. Bugge, Studien 
iiber die Entstehung der Nordischen Gitter- und Heldensagen, pp. 407 ff.). 
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land-ward on an ebb. This amity is happily preserv’d by a notion they 
have, that, upon any quarrel amongst y* Fishermen, the Salmon presently 
forsake this coast.’ 
A great many Dead Cod-Fish are thrown up, every Tide, at this time of 
the year: which makes rich provision for ye Gulls & other Sea-Fowl. 
About 7 at night we made the English shore; and refreshing ourselves 
at Drumbrugh? and Kirkbampton,’ got back to Rose Castle at eleven. 


It only remains to add, on this point, that the attention 
of Nicolson was first directed to the Ruthwell Cross by a 
Rev. James Lason, who had been Episcopal moderator of the 
Presbytery at Dumfries under the Archbishop of Glasgow, 
while the elder Church was still in power. This we learn, 
with a precise indication of the date when the communication 
was made, from Bishop Nicolson’s Diaries [Part I],as published 
by Bishop Ware in Vol. 16 of the Cumberland and Westmor- 
land Antiquarian and Archeological Society’s Transactions, 
bearing date this present year (1901). The diary is written in a 
queer mixture of English, Latin, and German (for Nicolson 
had spent some time in Germany as a young man). One pas- 
sage runs as follows (p. 35) : 

[1690] Sep. 19. Mr. Lason inform’d me of two Runic inscriptions to 
be mett w*> in Scotland. 1. The Letter’d stone in Eskdalemoor (w**in 
3 miles of Hutton Church) in y® County of Annan. 2. In y¢ Church at 


Rothwald (alias Revel) in y* road fro Annan to Dumfrese. He gave me 
also y°® inscription on Mac-Duff’s Cross. 


Just before, Nicolson had written : 


Sep. 14. Gepredigete bey mir—zu Salkeld Mr. James Lason; non ita 
pridem Corde Selgovarum (i.e. ut ipse me docuit, zu Dumfrese) Moderator 
presbyterii sub Archiepiscopo Glasguensi. Before y® Church of Scotland 
was run down by y® Kirk. 


It follows that some six and a half years elapsed (Sept., 


1690-April, 1697) between the communication of Lason and 
Nicolson’s first sight of the stone. 


1 An illustration of the imaginative temper which framed the legends 
related above. 

? Drumburgh, 8} miles northwest of Carlisle. 

36} miles west of Carlisle. 
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The first historic mention of the Ruthwell Cross must 5 
have been in the act published by the General Assembly which i 
convened at St. Andrews in 1642. This act, entitled ‘Act y 
anent Idolatrous monuments in Ruthwell,’ does not occur, 
except for its title, in the published records of the General a 
Assembly, but I hoped that a search in the archives would ; 
discover it. This search was obligingly made by the Rev. s 
Dr. Christie, Librarian of the General Assembly, at the in- 
stance of Vice-Chancellor Story, of the University of Glasgow, 
Principal Clerk of the Assembly, but to no effect. Dr. Story : 
writes: ‘I think you may be satisfied that the iconoclastic iS 
Act of 1642 does not exist, else Dr. Christie would have been * 
able to find it.’ Through the kindness of these gentlemen, 
however, I am enabled to present an earlier act of the same 
general tenor, though not referring specifically to Ruthwell. 
No doubt it was owing to local neglect, perhaps fostered by 
admiration or reverence for the noble monument, that the 
second act, now lost, was found necessary. The act of 1640 
reads : 
Act anent the demolishing -of Idolatrous Monuments, passed by the General 
Assembly held at Aberdeen in 1640. 

Forasmuch as the Assembly is informed, that in divers places of this 
Kingdome, and specially in the North parts of the same, many Idolatrous 
Monuments, erected and made for Religious worship, are yet Extant, Such 
as Crucifixes, Images of Christ, Mary, and Saints departed, ordaines the 
saids [sic] monuments to be taken down, demolished, and destroyed, and that 
with all convenient diligence: and that the care of this work shall be ‘es 
incumbent to the Presbyteries and Provincial Assemblies within this King- g 
dome, and their Commissioners to report their diligence herein to the next ae 
Generall Assembly. 


Turning now to the inscription on the Cross itself, let us 
consider anew the old question of the relation between these 
lines and the Dream of the Rood, and the question as to the 
date of the Ruthwell inscription. These questions are neces- 
sarily involved together, though we will separate them as 
much as possible. They may perhaps be most conveniently 
approached through an opinion recently expressed by Brooke, 
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in which he adverts to a view presented by Vigfusson and 
Powell in the Corpus Poeticarum Boreale. Brooke says (Eng. 
Lit, before the Norman Conquest, p. 197): ‘I not only think 
it probable that Cynewulf wrote it, but I believe it to be 
his last poem, his farewell to earth. It seems indeed to be 
the dirge, as it were, of all Northumbrian poetry. But I 
do not believe that the whole of the poem was original, but 
worked up by Cynewulf from that early lay of the Rood, a 
portion of which we find in the runic verses on the Ruthwell 
Cross. That poem was written in the “long epic line” used 
by the Cedmonian school, and I think that when in our Dream 
of the Rood this long line occurs, it belongs to or is altered 
from the original lay. The portions by Cynewulf are written 
in the short epic line, his use of which is almost invariable in 
the Elene.’ 

To this the following objections may be made : 

The Ruthwell Cross Inscription’ can not represent an 
original poem in long lines, from which the Dream of the 
Rood was reworked, because : 

1. The lines of the Inscription do not always correspond 
to the long lines of the Dream, but in some instances to short 
ones (44,45; 56-58); out of the thirteen and one-half lines 
of the Inscription, as usually printed, no fewer than four 
represent short lines. Hence the original can not have been 
written in long lines only, as Brooke supposes, if the Inscrip- 
tion on the R. C. is virtually that original. 

2. The question which is earlier, the Dream of the Rood or 
the Ruthwell Inscription, may be determined in part by seeing 
which conforms more nearly to the verse-technique of the 
oldest dated verse. This comprises Caedmon’s Hymn, Bede’s 
Death-Song, the Leiden Riddle, and the Bonifatian Proverb. 
These are all Northumbrian, and all earlier than 750, though 
the last three are extant only in continental manuscripts of 
the ninth century, and the latter two, especially, are more or 


1Cf. the texts on pp. 381-2. 
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less corrupt. If, now, we compare the Ruthwell Inscription 
with these verses, we find that while the former, for the most 
part, represents long lines, the early poems contain not a 
single one. On the other hand, such a poem as the Judith, 
which no one pretends to date earlier than 856, does contain 
several long lines, used, as in the Rood, with considerable 
artistic effect. As to ‘the long epic line used by the Caed- 
monian school,’ it is sufficient to say, then, that there is no 
proof of such a thing, and that of it there is no sign in the 
only bit of verse which by general acceptance is regarded as 
Cxdmon’s. 

3. If,as between the Inscription and the poem, we find lack 
of alliteration, lack of metre, and imperfect sense in the one 
case, and their opposites in the other, it can hardly be doubted 
that the latter is the original. Now how is it with these two? 

The only lines of the Inscription that can be questioned are 
39-41, 58°, since the rest are practically identical with those 
of the Rood. With respect to 39-41, it may be observed : 
(1) That if the first and second lines of the Inscription are 
not joined to make a single long line, neither is properly con- 
structed, since (39*) hine can hardly bear the second stress, and 
the first hemistich of 40 is without alliteration ; (2) if the two 
are joined, then there is no conceivable alliteration for the 
second line. Only the first hemistich is preserved, but the 
beginning of the second allows us to conjecture how it would 
have run. We should have had something like 


modig fore alle men; buga ic ni dorste. 


This would be doubly objectionable, because (1) it would 
leave the line without alliteration in the second half; (2) 
because the first hemistich would not scan; (3) because it 
would too closely resemble 45°: helda ic ni dorste. 

The Rood poet obviates all three difficulties (1) by intro- 
ducing modig and the alliterative equivalent for men (mancyn) 
in different hemistichs; (2) by providing an alliterative partner 
for bugan in the following line; (3) by placing dorste before 
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bugan, so that the resemblance of the second hemistich to 45° 
should be less marked. 

If we now look at these same lines with reference to their 
meaning and their diction, we shall find several peculiarities, 
In the first place, the Rood poet never would have been guilty 
of the indecorum of attributing to Christ the desire to mount 
the cross courageously in the sight of all men. He does say 
that Christ resolved to mount the cross (34), that he resolved 
to redeem mankind (41), and that he did courageously ascend 
the cross in the sight of all men (40, 41), but not that he 
resolved to show himself courageous in the sight of all men 
by mounting the cross. At once we are impelled toward the 
assumption that the Dream of the Rood is more self-consistent, 
more artistic, and therefore more likely to be, or to represent, 
the original. On this hypothesis, if the Ruthwell writer 
adapted the Rood poem, how has he proceeded when he has 
seen fit to change? He has shortened the first line to its 
detriment, since geong Hele’ is a phrase which a real poet 
would have been at pains to preserve ; then, sacrificing part 
of the second line, and shifting its alliteration to a word 
which would chime with those already chosen to bear the 
stress, he borrows from line 93, over 50 lines distant, the 
phrase for(e) ealle men, which seems to occur nowhere else in the 
poetry, in order to patch up his verse. It might be maintained 
in his defense that he was concerned to pack the utmost mean- 
ing into the smallest possible space, and that therefore he was 
bent on ridding the lines of all superfluous epithets, at what- 
ever cost. Against this must be urged (1) that in other cases 
he follows his original with considerable fidelity ; (2) that he 
is not actuated by the desire to suggest only the pictorial or 
sculpturesque scenes of the imagined crucifixion, since else- 
where (45°, 59*) he reproduces sentences descriptive of the 
feelings of the rood. We must therefore conclude that when 
he sacrifices poetical epithets, it is partly, at least, because he 
is incapable of feeling their full force and charm; and that 
when he attributes indecorous sentiments to Christ, it is 
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because he does not perceive their impropriety. Again, the 
first word, gerede, can only mean ‘clothed,’ as ongyrede can 
only mean ‘unclothed.’ In the Lind. Matt. 27.31, we have, 
side by side, ongeredon and gegeredon, the former translating 
ecuerunt, and the latter induerunt. Unless, then, we are to 
conclude that the prefix has been destroyed by time, we have 
the Ruthwell writer making a statement contrary to fact, and 
contrary to the statement of the Rood poet. 

We are further confirmed in our view by an examination 
of other lines. In 45°, where the Rood has hyldan me ne 
dorste, the Ruthwell Inscription has helda ie ni dorste. Now 
as each has ic in the preceding line, it might have been sup- 
posed that this would suffice for the nominative of the new 
verb, as it does in the case of the Rood, especially because 
hyldan, in the poetry, prefers an object; but the Ruthwell 
writer thought otherwise. Note, too, the omission of 46 and 
47, which would have lent themselves quite as well to 
epigraphic purposes, one would have supposed, as 48 and 49 ; 
at all events, the first half of 48 possesses no singular appro- 
priateness for the inscription. 

If now we turn to 58°, we find that for to pam 8elinge of 
the Rood, the Ruthwell writer substitutes eppile til anum. 
The former occurs also Gen. 2636, Dan. 551, while the latter 
is nowhere found, though we have in Andreas edele be edelum 
(360*) and @Sele mid eorlum (1646"). This looks as though 
the Rood poet were in the line of poetic tradition, and as if 
the Ruthwell writer were not. Moreover, the two adjectives, 
fuse and eppile, one of which must serve as a noun, look 
suspicious. We may note, too, the alegdun hie hine lim- 
werigne of the monument, where the poem has Ser for hine. 
Hine in this position is certainly uncommon, and quite as cer- 
tainly unnecessary. To this it may be replied: The Ser is 
unnecessary, and besides there are two in the next line, one of 
which the Ruthwell poet has used. Perhaps, then, he may 
have regarded this abundance of Ser’s as a defect, and 
endeavored to amend it by the substitution of hine for the 
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first one. But this, again, would merely tend to prove that 
the Ruthwell writer had the Cross poem before him, and not 
the reverse. Finally on this point, 48° has an eall in the 
Rood which it lacks on the monument. It is easy to imagine 
this eall left out by the carver or his patron ; but if we assume 
that the inscription represents the earlier version, we have to 
account, not only for the insertion of the eall here, but also 
in the parallel expression 62° (cf. 6°), and likewise for the 
rhythmically equivalent forht ic was (21") and sare ic wes 
(58°), the latter of which is reproduced on the monument. 
These seem to be characteristic of the Rood poet in such a 
way that no one of the instances can well be regarded apart 
from the others. 

So far, then, as the discrepancies are concerned, they all 
point to the conclusion that the Rood poem was the earlier, a 
conclusion which is in harmony with the view of Sweet 
(OET. p. 125): ‘The sculptor or designer of the Ruthwell 
stone, having only a limited space at his command, selected 
from the poem such verses as he thought most appropriate, 
and engraved them wherever he had room for them.’ 

Having dealt with the question of meaning, and metre, and 
diction, let us turn to linguistic considertions in the narrower 
sense, in fact, to phonology. On this subject I may refer to 
my letter in the Academy, Vol. 37, p. 153 (1890), in which, 
proceeding on the principle that the date of an inscription will 
not be earlier than that of its latest linguistic forms, and that 
the occurrence of earlier forms, though in considerable num- 
bers, does not invalidate this assumption, I endeavored to 
show that the Ruthwell inscription must be as late as the 
tenth century. Better readings and an improved science, 
while they enable one or two corrections to be made (the 
printing, as I had no opportunity to revise the proof, is 
responsible for three or four gross blunders), on the whole 
strengthen the evidence there presented. Proceeding along 
the same general lines, I have now undertaken to examine 
every word, presenting my results in an order rather con- 
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venient than inevitable. I shall tacitly assume that the early 
Northumbrian poems are understood to belong, in general, to 
the first half of the eighth century, the Vespasian Psalter to 
the first half of the ninth, the Lindisfarne Gospels to about 
950, and the Rushworth Gospels and Durham Ritual to a 
period between 950 and 1000, all of these but the Vespasian 
Psalter and the Rushworth Gospels being Northumbrian, and 
these Mercian. 


For convenience of reference, I print side by side the Ruth- 
well Cross Inscription and the corresponding extracts from the A 
Dream of the Rood, the forms omitted in the Inscription being . 
placed in square brackets. To these is added a word-list con- 4 
taining all the forms on the monument. 


I 
39 [On] gyrede hine [pa geong Heele’—peet wees] God elmiht- 


40 [strang and stidmod ;] gestah on gealgan heanne 
41 modig [on manigra gesyh%e, | pa he wolde [mancyn lysan. } 
42 [Bifode ic pa me se Beorn ymbclypte ; ne dorste ic hwedre ] 
bug[an to eorSan, | 


gerede hine God almehttig 


ba he walde on galgu gistiga 
modig fore alle men; 


bug... 


II 


44 [Rod wees ic arered ; ahof] ic ricne Cyning, 

45 heofona Hlaford ; hyldan me ne dorste. 

46 [purhdrifan hi me mid deorcan neglum; on me syndon 
pa dolg gesiene, 

47 opene inwidhlemmas ; ne dorste ic hira enigum sce®San. } 

48 Bysmeredon hie unc butu etgedere. [Kall] ic wes mid 


blode bestemed, 
49 begoten of [pes guman sidan, sidSan he hefde his gast F 
onsended. 
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ic riiene kyninge, 
heafunees hlafard ; helda ic ni dorste. 
Bismeredu ungket men ba etgadre. 
Ic wees mib blode bistemid, 


bigoten of ... 
III 


56 [ewiddon Cyninges fyll ;] Crist wees on rode. 

57 HweSere per fuse feorran cwoman 

58 to pam Aselinge ; ic pet eall beheold. 

59 Sare ic wes mid (sorgum) gedrefed, hnag [ic hweetre pam 
secgum to handa. 


Crist wees on 


Hwebre ber fuse fearran cwomu 
ebpile til anum; ic bet al biheald. 
Sare ic wes mip sorgum gidreefid, 
hnag... 


IV 


62 [standan steame bedrifenne; eall ic wes] mid strelum 
forwundod. 

63 Aledon hie Ser limwerigne, gestodon him et his lices 
heafdum, 

64 beheoldon hie Ser heofonfes Dryhten; and he hine Ser 
hwile reste. ] 


mip strelum giwundad. 
Alegdun hine limweerigne, 
gistoddun him et his lices heafdum, 
bihealdun hie per heafun .. . 


WORD-LIST 


set, eetgadre, seppile, al, alegdun, alle, almehttig, anum 

ba, bigoten, biheald, bihealdun, bismeersedu, bistemid, blode, 
bug... 

Crist, ewomu 

dorstz 

fearran, fore, fuss 

galgu, gered, gidroefid, gistiga, gistoddun, giwundad, God 
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helda, he, heafdum, heafun . . . , heafunes, hie, him, hin, 
his, hlafard, hnag, hwepre 

ic 

kyninge 

lices, limwoerignse 

men, mip, modig 

ni 

of, on 

riicne, rodi 

sare, sorgum, strelum 

til 

pa, per 

ungket 

wees, walde 


We may dismiss with a glance a list of words which are at 
once West Saxon and Northumbrian, which are in fact com- 
mon Old English. These are: et, anum, ba, bug-, Orist, God, 
he (his, him), heafdum, hnag, ic, men, sorgum, pa, pet, wees. 

Another class of forms will scarcely detain no longer. 
They contain a, unbroken in North. before / + cons.: al, 
alle, almehttig, galgu, walde; and with them belong the 
umlauted helda. These are common to all periods of North, 
(Bilb.' 134). The same is true of mip; of the radical vowels 
in bistemid (Biilb. 184), strelum, and per (Biilb. 96); of the 
preposition til (CH. 6; Matt. 26.31); the g in alegdun; the 
c in gidreefid, limwerigne (Bilb. 165); the e in almehttig, 
where i-umlaut has taken place (Biilb. 180.b and Anm. 3), as 
contrasted otherwise with -mehtig (Bilb. 210); the -ad of 
giwundad ; and the radical syllable of cwomu. 

Forms which might at first glance seem old, but are found 
till late, are such as these: the prefixes bi- and gi- (Rush.,' 
and for the most part Rit.; Biilb. 455, Anm.; found also in 
Lind.) ; bihealdun (Lind., Rit.) ; hwepra, save for the « (Lind. ; 
the Leiden Riddle, still of the 9th century, has the ending -e 


1 Biilbring, Alienglisches Elementarbuch, I. Teil. 
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in the corrupt hudre) ; the second vowel of bismeercedu (Biilb, 
414 and Anm.), to which there is a sufficient parallel in dis- 
marade ( Vesp. Ps. 104.23), at least as late as the first half of 
the ninth century ; galgu, which, paralleled by the foldu of 
Cadmon’s Hymn, and the eordu of the Leiden Riddle (cf. 
Biilb. 366.1; 391.a; 557, Anm.) is equally so by the eordu 
which occurs twenty-two times in Lind., beside eorSo ; foldu 
and galgu, being both poetical, could not well occur in a gloss to 
the Gospels. Of ni there are two instances in the archaizing 
part of the Lind. John (19.36 ; 21.25). The syncopation in 
etgadre (Biilb. 439) points to a later rather than an earlier 
period. 

Another indication of lateness is the -wn and ea of heafun, 
heafunces (Biilb. 236 ; 369.1. CH. has heben, hefcen (cf. hefene, 
Beow. 1571; hefon, Lind, Lk. 4.25 ; hefenwm, Sal. 60 A), and 
these represent the earlier forms, as do metudes (CH.) and herut 
(Napier’s Glosses), Herut- (Moore ms. of Bede). The normal 
eo, by u-umlaut from this earlier e, has here been replaced by 
ea, which properly should occur only as the product of o-um- 
laut. This substitution occurs four times in Rit. (against 37 eo) 
and seven times in Lind. (against 169 eo). 

The umlauting of a first syllable by a third is illustrated in 
Common OE. by Sele, from * apali (Siev.' 50, Anm. 2) and 
that form still persists in Lind. Here, however, the process 
has apparently gone still further, and the second syllable 
has become a full é (cf. Biilb. 413.b). 

Ungket may be younger than the incit of Gen. 2880, if the 
-et indicates the blurring of vowel quality in an unstressed 
syllable. 

The past participial ending of the weak verbs of the 
First Class was anciently -id (thus we have demid in Bede’s 
Death-Song) ; but this occasionally persists till a late period : 
gifyllid Jn. 19.28, 30; gifillid Jn. 19.28 ; gifegid, Rit. 109.11. 

Rodi is an especially interesting form. The earliest ending 
for the dative of such a-feminines was -w (Siev. 252, Anm. 1). 


1 Sievers, Angelsichsische Grammatik, Dritte Ausgabe. 
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When i occurs, as it does just once in cestri, on the Franks 
Casket, it is supposed to be by analogy with an instru- 
mental i of the o-declension (Siev. 237, Anm. 2), occurring, 
e. g., in domi. But it is not strictly necessary to go so far in 
search of an explanation. If we compare the closing chapters 
of the Lindisfarne John, we shall find that gi-, which had 
occurred sporadically for ge- in 15.16; 18.28; 19.28, 30, now 
becomes more frequent, appearing nine times in chap. 20 
(vv. 2, 20, 23, 24, 25, 29 (4)), and no fewer than sixteen 
times in chap. 21. But not only does i become conspicuous 
in this prefix; it also appears in datives like biscobi (18.22 ; 
ef. caseri, Mk. 12.14), deigilnisi (p. 187"), daegi (21.14 (2)), 
Petri 21.15, Cudber(h)ti (p. 187%"; in the ace. plur. of an 
a- feminine, where the oldest texts would have -e: gledi 
(21.9); in the foreign derivative segni (21.8, 11), for Lat. -a; 
in adjectives like giseni (20.20); syndrigi (21.25); in parti- 
cles like Si (21.17) and ti (21.25); in present tenses like 
gisit (20.25; also as gesii, Mk. 10.51; 12.15; Lk. 18.41; 
Jn. 5.19), meegi (21.25), euedSi (21.18); in the imp. sg. or inf. 
gewuni (21.22); in the infl. inf. to aurittenni (21.25); in weak 
preterits like gircesti (21.20) and gihamadi (p. 188"); twice 
in the opt. pret. weri, for orig. -@ (19.28 ; 21.7); and in pres. 
partt. like jylgendi (21.20), hlingendi, gen. plur. (21.12). If we 
add that this same glossaton takes liberties with the very word 
under consideration, rod, translating in cruce as on roda, while 
otherwise the dat. of Lind. is always -e in fourteen instances, 
we shall see, I think, than an itacizing archaizer, like Aldred, 
or whoever finished the glossing of St. John, would make no 
difficulty with the i of rodi. That this glossaton, the same 
who gave us the account of the book and its makers at the 
end, was an archaizer, is apparent, not only from some of the 
forms adduced, but from the endings in -@ in these same dozen 
lines on p. 188; cude@ (1. 3), oneree (1. 4), fultumme (1. 6), and 
milgce (1,11). It would seem that when a man became con- 
scious that he was penning an inscription, monumental or 
otherwise, he was likely thus to archaize, or to manifest 
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peculiarities due to a high-strung condition, such as the 
ymbweeson, apparently for ymbweeron, of the prologue to Mark 
(I 1.3). We can thus the better understand, perhaps, the 
psychology of the man who while writing three preterites 
plural in -n, wrote two without the -n; who wrote thirteen 
forms with final @, and three of the same sort with final e; 
and who perpetrated other inconsistencies of the kind in the 
compass of thirteen and one-half short lines. 

In the irregular geminations of «ppile, almehttig, and gi- 
stoddun (Biilb. 548, 549) we may perhaps discern a tendency 
already at work in Lind. (cf. Fiichsel, p. 57), but not found 
there in the case of any of these words. 

Dorste is not Northumbrian at all ; we should have darste. 
Yet dorste is certified by Vietor, and we must therefore 
assume that our inscription mixes dialects, as well as periods. 

A few forms which might seem indifferent, or perhaps Com- 
mon OE., may next be examined, in order to discover their 
significance in the history of Northumbrian. 

Final 6 for f is found until the middle of the eighth century, 
according to Sievers (Angl. 13.15), and we still have ob in the 
Leiden Riddle; but here we have of. Medially, persists 
still later, according to the same authority ; we certainly have 
heben, along with hefaen-, in Caedmon’s Hymn; here f twice 
in the same word, heafun-, besides hlafard, where Sweet still 
has hlabard in a charter of 831 ; and gidreefid, not to speak of 
heafdum. 

The second a of hlafard is not necessarily old (Biilb. 367.2 ; 
411). We have seen it just now in the charter of 831, and 
the form of our text occurs four times in the Vesp. Ps., and 
five times in Lind., with hlafeerd twice. 

Kyningc has the n of the second syllable (cf. Biilb. 561), but 
so has Lind. in 26 instances. The ge of the ending indicates 
palatalization (Biilb. 495), like the fingcer of Ind. Jn. 20.27. 

The second vowel of gered, when we consider its deriva- 
tion from i (Siev. 401.2; 408, and Anm. 3; Biilb. 416), 
seems late as compared with the geride of Rit. 45.14; 79.4; 
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ef. Lindeléf 51.2.b), though like the ongeredon and gegeredon 
of Lind. Matt. 27.31. 

In CH. the later ht is four times represented by ct, and 
even in Lind. we once have ct in docter (Mk. I 3.17), while 
here we have ht in almehttig. However, the peculiar rune 
must be taken into account. 

The strong past participle ends in -en: bigoten, though Lind. 
still has a lingering -cen (twice): arisen, Mk. 4.5; aworden, 
Mk. 4.35; and Rit. has gecorene, 22.14, and six participles 
in -an. 

Since d and ¢ are sometimes employed in early documents, 
and even in Runic, as well as Roman inscriptions, for p, as in 
-gidane, CH. ; uuirthit, BDS.; gibided, gibiddad (Falstone 
and Dewsbury inscriptions), it deserves remark that neither 
occurs here. 

It is true that there is confusion between the two adjective 
endings, original -ig and original -ag, from an early period 
(Angl. 13.13 ff. ; Biilb. 360 ; 366.c; 412; cf. 366, Anm. 3), 
but it is noteworthy that where CH. has haleg, our inscription 
has modig. Even in Rit. we have one hygdego, 109.17 (ef. 
the verb lytlege, Lind. Jn. 3. 30), and in Rush.” dysego (25.8), 
monegu (25.21, 23), monegra (8.30; 24.12), nenegum (17.9), 
nenegu (13.38). 

Were the meaning different, the two instances of on might 
need explanation. Of on and in, in is peculiarly Northern, 
and was only gradually supplanted by on in many uses (Bede, 
ed. Miller, I. xxxiii-xliv). Even in Lind. we have (Matt. I 
14.12) in rode gefeotnade as the translation of in cruce fixit, but 
here, as frequently in the glosses, the Latin may well have 
had excessive influence, for with this we must compare expres- 
sions like ahan on rode (Matt. 27.22) and genegled on rode 
(Matt. 27.26). Perhaps, then, the forms are sufficiently 
accounted for by the meaning in these cases, though the fact 
that the Rood has only one in, as against 35 on’s, tempts one 
to ascribe some influence to a more Southern original. It is 
to be noted that in, with both the dat. and the acc., is about 
two and one-half times as frequent in Lind. as on. 
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As the clearest indication of ancientness, or as others may 
think, of an archaizing tendency, we may regard the final -c, 
here occurring thirteen times, and the final -@s, occurring twice 
(heafunees, lices) ; but even here we are confronted with forms 
like those of the Ritual, where I have counted 45 @’s and e’s 
for regular e, including such as dome (12.41, 42), wege 
(21.32), husee (5.15), cestre (4.13(?); 8.33; 27.53), forletne 
(9.5), ete., and the four instances occurring in a dozen 
lines at the end of Lind. Nor is -es so wholly infrequent; 
the Rit. has 15 instances, including fisces (7.10), sopfestes 
(10.41; 23.35), medmicles (16.8), etc., and even Lind. an 
occasional one, such as werces (Mk. 5.14); heofnes (Mk. 4.32 ; 
Lk. I 10.16). But if we admit that such a number of -c’s 
and -qs’s indicates age, what shall we say to the fore, sare, 
walde of our inscription (Biilb. 360)? It is no sufficient 
answer to say that in BDS., CH., and the Dewsbury inscrip- 
tion eter ends in -er, as against the -cr (twice) of the Falstone 
inscription. It is a better answer to say that fore occurs in 
BDS.; there, however, there is no form at direct variance 
with the fore, as here we have dorste quarreling with walde, 
Then, too, it must be observed that besides sixteen prepositional 
and three prefixal fora’s in Lind., we have at least one prepo- 
sitional fore (Lk. 4.38). Beside fore, which represents a 
for of the Vercelli manuscript, the other two forms in -e of 
the Inscription are paralleled in the Rood poem, and thus it 
might seem that the Rathwell writer may well have been a 
Northumbrian, adapting a poem in a more Southern dialect, 
consciously archaizing in certain particulars, yet inadvertently 
admitting forms belonging to his model. 

The loss of final n in the infinitive is one of the most dis- 
tinctive marks of late North., but so far as I know there is 
only one instance of it in early North. and that is the enyssa 
of the Leiden Riddle, a composition which is in a ninth century 
continental hand, and which is somewhat illegible and cor- 
rupt. Here we have two, gistiga, helda (Biilb. 557, Anm.), as 
against the hergan of CH., and the hatan of the Leiden Riddle. 
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Fearran seems traditional in the retention of the final n. 
Lind. has advanced beyond it (Biilb. 140; 272) in a single 
instance, farra (Lk. 23.49), whose vowe! is paralleled by Rit. 
in the form farr for WS. feorr (122.13). In both these texts, 
however, ea is regular, only varied in Lind. by two instances 
of feorra (Mt. 26.58 ; 27.55). In the retention of n, the in- 
scription is paralleled by Lind. in the weak noun wacan (Mk. 
13.13; 6.47; Lk. 12.38, ete.); the adv. neadan, Jn. 8.23, 
and the adv. utan when followed by on or ymb (Matt. 8.18 ; 
Mk. 3.34; 6.6; Jn. p. 188‘). Possibly fearran, with the 
final n, may again indicate that the writer of the inscription 
was making his adaptation from a Southern original. 

Perhaps the strongest proof of lateness is to be found in the 
two preterits cwomu and bismeredu (Biilb. 557, Anm. ; Siev. 
364, Anm. 4), one strong and the other weak. There is no 
escaping this evidence. On the stone the n is never repre- 
sented, as in manuscripts, by a bar over the preceding vowel, 
and it is found no fewer than fourteen times in this inscription, 
excluding two doubtful instances; moreover, in neither of 
our crucial cases does the preceding vowel bring one to the 
edge of the stone, where it might have been assumed that the 
sculptor omitted it for lack of room, or that it had been 
chipped off latter. So rare is this omission of n in the pret. 
plur. of verbs, even in the latest period, that Sievers still, in 
the third edition of his Grammar (364, Anm. 4) categorically 
states that it does not occur in either Rush.,? Lind., or Rit. 
Here he is in error; it not only appears in the weak verbs 
clioppodo, Lind, Lk. 23.21, jerdo, Mk. 16.8; geherdo, Mk. I 
2.18, but even, singularly enough, in cuomo, Jn. 19.32. Side 
by side with these forms lacking n, our inscription has three 
others which archaistically retain it: alegdun, biheaidun, gi- 
stoddun. The proportion of -w’s to -un’s is, however, far in 
excess of any which appears in the latest dated documents. 


On the basis of this phonological examination we have 
found that, while the general aspect of the Inscription has led 
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many persons to refer it to an early period, it lacks some of 
the marks of antiquity; every real mark of antiquity can 
be paralleled from the latest documents; some of the phe- 
nomena point to a period subsequent to that of Lind. and Rit. ; 
and none flatly contradicts such an assumption. If to this 
we add that a comparison with the Dream of the Rood indi- 
cates that the Ruthwell Inscription is later than that poem; 
that certain of the forms of the poem seem to have been inad- 
vertently retained ; and that at least one word, dorsta, is, in 
its radical vowel, not Northumbrian at all, while it is of the 
dialect of the Rood, we shall not hesitate, I believe, to assume 
that the Ruthwell inscription is at least as late as the tenth 
century. If now we seek the opinion of an expert, Sophus 
Miller, on the ornamentation, which I already translated 
from Bugge’s Studien for Mod. Lang. Notes of March, 1890, 
we shall find it to this effect: ‘The Ruthwell Cross must 
be posterior to the year 800, and in fact to the Carlovingian 
Renaissance, an account of its decorative features. The free 
foliage and flower-work, and the dragons or monsters with 


two forelegs, wings, and serpents’ tails, induce him to believe 
that it could scarcely have been sculptured much before 1000 
A. D.’ (cf. his Dyreornamentiken i Norden, p. 155, note), 
Vietor has at length proved that the Cedmon me fawed of 
Stephens’ fantasy is non-existent, and thus we are free to 
accept a conclusion to which archeology, linguistics, and liter- 


ary scholarship alike impel. 


ALBERT 8S. Cook. 


XIII—SCHOLARSHIP AND THE COMMONWEALTH.’ 


We may surely congratulate ourselves, not alone as scholars, 
but also as citizens, that the Modern Language Association of 
America has united in harmonious and effective co-operation 
a large majority of the real leaders in important fields of 
study. Our Association is a representative body in the fullest 
sense of the word; its members show a growing interest in 
each other’s work, and in the progress of science as a whole. 
The total results seem almost too good to be true: who could 
have prophesied to Professor Marshall Elliott, during the 
years in which he was laboring for a truly national organiza- 
tion, that the somewhat overworked and overburdened citizens 
of this department of the Republic of Letters would so generally 
be ready to pay their three dollars yearly ; that a goodly num- 
ber would be found to bring their costly contributions to the 
scientific treasury of the Society, and to gather from long dis- 
tances for its yearly conference, at a heavy tax in time and 
money—and all this at a time when anthracite coal is selling 
at $7.35 a ton, not put in! There is a high idealism back of 
this, which promises much for American civilization. If 
modern history teaches anything, it is the lesson of the great 
effectiveness of the trust-idea; the most sordid evils which 
affect society and our own profession are those which come 
from ruthless, cynical, destructive competition, that survival 
of the brutish age when each individual stood for himself, 
and against all comers. Every principle of economic admin- 
istration calls for a centralization of directive responsibility 
in the most competent hands. The entire manufactur- 
ing industries of our country have been practically put 
into the control of corporations, which have ended competition 


1 An address delivered by Professor James Taft Hatfield, as President of 
the Central Division of the Association, at Champaign, III., on the 26th 
of December, 1901. 
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among themselves: are the children of this world so much 
wiser, then, in their generation, than the children of light? 
Shall we be unable to use what the biscuit-makers, the 
tanners of hides, the coal-barons, and the brokers in political 
power employ with conspicuous success for the most sordid 
purposes? Such a union is the only means of preventing 
waste and incompetency, of restraining clumsy hands from a 
fatal interference with higher values; it is the best security 
against that familiar tragedy of American life :—the planting, 
with faith and courage, of a fair garden, the development of 
it into beauty by patient labor, only that it shall lapse into 
a wilderness by mere neglect. If American life be incapable 
of something better than a direct pursuit of the immediate 
ends of interested persons, we must become once for all pes- 
simists as to the basal theory of a free and intelligent 
Democracy—which God forbid! Our salvation from the 
vulgarity which has all but overwhelmed our political insti- 
tutions, which makes itself distressingly broad in society, in 
the church, and in much of the intellectual esthetic life of 
our people, lies in a true Aristocracy, an aristocracy anointed 
with the full drop of democratic oil, absolutely open without 
prejudice to all who have proven themselves fit to become 
leaders—and to none others under any plea ; an aristocracy con- 
stantly rejuvenated by vigorous, daring young blood. The 
Modern Language Association is a living proof of the entire 
practicability of such a power in American life: we must not 
forget that the whole problem is, first of all, a civic, rather 
than an academic one. Whether there be really a “ Monastic 
Danger in Higher American Education” or not, we dare not 
ignore the fact that education is a preparation for life. Some 
of us count it a positive loss to America’s cultural develop- 
ment that during the last century our country broke so many 
of the ties which had bound us organically to English civiliza- 
tion and English educational ideals,—in favor of an attempt 
to recast our system upon more theoretical grounds. As Mr. 
Courthope recently pointed out, the invigorating and elevating 
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influence of Oxford and Cambridge upon the English nation 
has been due in large measure to the fact that they have stood 
in vital relations to the civic life of the British Empire: that 
their education has been so largely the Aristotelian zroActix7) 
maoeia,—an education which has inculcated high-minded 
traditions that forever render impossible such base prostitu- 
tion of sacred public trusts as makes the one indelible stain 
upon contemporary American politics. That supremely typi- 
cal American, James Russell Lowell, whom our national Asso- 
ciation had the proud honor of claiming as a most loyal 
President, was also the supreme example of an American 
scholar, a man who was the flower of American culture, and 
who learned at the very beginning of his career the same 
great conclusion which Goethe came to after the unexampled 
strivings of his strenuous life, that the sesthetic ideal is to be 
postponed to the practical one; that the welfare of society is 
not to be gained by detached speculation, but by the loftiest 
thought transmuted into labor and accomplishment. Equally 
praiseworthy have been the valuable public services of such 
academic Americans as Presidents Angell, Gilman, and Schur- 
man; of Dean Worcester and Professor Phelps, not to dwell 
upon the tireless efforts of Dr. Elgin Gould in his heroic 
campaign for the social and political reform of the American 
metropolis. The sway of the gods of the market-place is bad 
and bitter enough, as every idealist knows, but yet there are 
not wanting many tokens of hope and encouragement. How 
reassuring was the recent clean victory of President Seth Low 
over coarseness and greed, and how much it means for the 
cause for which we are all working that there now stands at 
the head of the nation a man who represents, in unsullied 
purity, the very ideals to which we have devoted our lives :— 
an aristocrat of the aristocrats, to whom meanness and vul- 
garity are constitutionally alien and repulsive! Think not 
that I wander from the legitimate objects of our organization 
in striking the civic note at this hour: our expressed aim is 
“the scientific study and teaching of the modern languages 
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and literatures in the Central States,” but the first condition 
of scientific activity is to secure an environment in which that 
activity can have its most perfect play: the one great, com- 
mon foe of our whole profession is Mammon, stifling ruth- 
lessly the poetic impulses in the hearts of generation after 
generation of American youth. There is only one theme for 
those who stand for the higher life of the spirit, and that is to 
sound the note of unfailing courage and serene work in the 
midst of the self-sufficiency and self-complacency of those 
who look at all this higher life with skepticism. Our aim is 
to work for Distinction in public, as well as scholastic affairs, 
and to bring about conditions in which America’s choicest 
minds shall have some more direct and fruitful scope for 
their activities than the reading of Phi Beta Kappa orations 
and commencement addresses,—to wit, the direct service of our 
beloved country in its every-day concerns and interests, from 
which they are now so largely shut out by the assertive. 
political boss,—our American Ubermensch. 

The practical man would hardly conceal his amusement at 
the assumption of a company of mere philologists that they 
were identified with the true progress of the community, and 
were the custodians of its higher fortunes; he would see 
some vanity in this belief, and yet we cherish it, not because 
of any personal attainment of perfectiou, but because of our 
attitude of homage toward an attainable ideal of perfection. 
It is this feeling that emboldens us in appropriating the 
encouragement of those recent words of President Roosevelt : 

. “in this world the one thing supremely worth having 
is the opportunity, coupled with the capacity, to do well and 
worthily a piece of work the doing of which is of vital conse- 
quence to the welfare of mankind.” 

It is therefore worth much to us, scattered, isolated, and 
almost swallowed up in the great ocean of American com- 
metcialism, that we should now and then come together and 
refresh our faith in the value of our mission, that of carefully 
and faithfully keeping alive the tender plant of pure human- 
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ism. It is fully profitable to meet, now and then, were it 
only to encourage us as guardians of that fair and serene 
domain, whose interests are all those most sacred ideals which 
our better humanity loves and cherishes : 


largior hic campos aether et lumine vestit 
purpureo, solemque suum, sua sidera norunt. 


If you are at all unsettled in the assurance that we scholars 
are the simon-pure, chosen aristocracy of this country at the 
present time, that our calling claims justly the place which 
Burke allowed to feudal chivalry, “the unbought grace of 
life, the cheap defence of nations, the nurse of manly senti- 
ment and heroic enterprise,” I can only assure you that the 
Hon. Richard Olney, whose sound practical sense cannot be 
gainsaid, says so, and that it must be so. The only pity is, 
in practice, that our fellow-men do not seem to have generally 
found it out! A rare gift, costly preparation, unremitting 
devotion,—and for this something less than the pay of a book- 
keeper or a football-coach,—and all that endless succession of 
what the unhappy Biirger called “die verdammten Finanz 
Afféren.” Still more trying is the complacent attitude of the 
contented Philistine toward the scholar, as though the latter 
were not more than a half-man, and by no means to be taken 
seriously ; the utter non-appreciation of a large amount of 
unpaid, highly special service, given as a charity to the 
public—these things possess a certain ironical interest as 
showing a confusion of material and moral values, especially 
when we remember that the latter are the only values at 
all,—but no one who has the great honor of being called to 
so high a service can concern himself much about material 
grievances: after all these things do the Gentiles seek ; they 
are wholly uninteresting in comparison with the business that 
he must be about. 

On the other hand, it is altogether profitable that in the 
secret places of our own souls we should make inquiry 
whether we are not somewhat responsible for the isolation of 
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our class from the respect and sympathy of the public; 
whether there be not in college circles something of that 
medieval presumption of sacrosanct privileges and exemptions 
which should release us from the serious, homely duties which 
are the birthright of all honest men; whether there be not 
some survival of Pharisaical superiority to the rank and file 
of our brothers in the democracy. Is it possible that the 
seductive charms of the older, riper, mellower civilizations, 
which it has been our duty to know intimately, have made 
us forget the admonition: “Sparta is thine allotted home; 
make her a home of order and beauty!” Can it be that any 
of us have left our hearts among the aliens, and have lost 
interest in our own inheritance? May there still be a note of 
warning in Milton’s complaint against the “Monsieurs of 
Paris” in his day, who took England’s “ hopeful youth into 
their slight and prodigal custodies”’ only to “send them over 
back again transformed into mimicks, apes and kicshoes.” 
In American social life, is it not sometimes true that when 
our masters go into the house of Rimmon to worship there, 
we bow down ourselves in the house of Rimmon, also? Our 
group is one of the utmost importance to American life—so 
long as we refrain from exalting it into a caste—but even 
certain phases of its importance can be exaggerated: the man 
who holds that his investigations of the back-gutturals in Old 
Frisian ought to exempt him from his human duties to his 
neighbors and to his country, lacks that saving sense of pro- 
portion, which is, being interpreted, the sense of humor and 
the sense of beauty. Let us not be too exalted over highly- 
trained mental acuteness: “ It is but for heaven to give a turn 
to one of my nerves,” wrote the divine Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe, 
“and I should be an ideot.” There is danger of laying too 
little stress upon the more virile virtues, for the lack of which 
“no amount of refinement and learning, of gentleness and 
culture, can possibly atone.” Perhaps even Mammon may 
show some redeeming ‘qualities, when we have made him a 
friend to ourselves. In our pursuit of scholastic idealism, let 
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us not be unwarned by the immovable, unkempt, impossible 
Yogi of India, sitting in rapt contemplation under his banyan- 
tree, nor untaught by the lessons of the civil service of China, 
whose scholarly office-holders are weak, corrupt, and unpro- 
gressive. Extreme specialization, the crowning glory of a 
broad, liberal education, has made unjustifiable inroads into 
the symmetry of humane culture, whereby we modern-language 
teachers are not altogether guiltless. Speaking generally, ours 
is a collegiate association: to us are committed, during four 
most important years of development, those who are the pledges 
of the highest welfare of the State. If more nobility is to 
enter into American public life, if the sordid squalor of mate- 
rialism is to yield to the benign supremacy of the Good, the 
True, and the Beautiful, no moment must be wasted in strik- 
ing those heroic strings. We stand (if anybody) for specialism 
—but for specialism upon a broad basis of culture. Our 
teaching of “ Joynes-Meissner ” and “ The Flight of a Tartar 
Tribe” must be shot through with a “philosophy” which 
may fitly serve as “the guide of life.” The deplorable 
decline of Hellenic studies has given to us a larger influence 
in the life and policy of American colleges. Some of us may 
envy classical teachers the essentially more elevated values 
with which it is their privilege to deal; we may feel that 
ours is, in its nature, a somewhat humbler task, but we can- 
not evade the responsibility of shaping “ that complete and 
generous Education . . . which fits a man to perform justly, 
skilfully and magnanimously all the offices both private and 
public of peace and war.” Overhearing some of the interested 
discussions of the members of our craft, you shall be at times 
struck by the fact that the note of universality is so largely 
wanting ; our “custodies” are verily “slight and prodigal.’ 
Our guild is looked upon as though it existed for its own sake, 
as though its interests, of themselves, were an end of organiza- 
tion and of combined effort. I should be the last person to 
decry any legitimate zeal for the unlimited betterment of our 
estate and its products, but he who seeks the detached welfare 
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of any minority in the American state misses the first princi- 
ples which underlie the true glory of that commonwealth. 

The Modern Language Association of America, like every 
working organism, has relations in both directions, up and 
down. “ Es giebt ein Oben und ein Unten,” here as elsewhere, 
with subordination, on the one hand, to something higher, 
with authority, on the other hand, over that which is below. 
There is no such thing as absolute freedom and independence, 
even for an academic union—such an organization, if any, has 
surely a sufficiently adult apprehension to recognize the eternal 
relativity of things, to be aware that a detached member is 
consigned to a certain and speedy death. The organization of 
the United States navy impresses one as being the nearest 
reflection of the universal cosmos which has been achieved : 
the common sailor is responsible to the gunner’s mate, the 
latter to the cadet, he to the officer of the deck, this one to 
the executive officer, who reports to the captain, who receives 
his orders from the admiral, who is subject to the authority 
of the Secretary of the Navy, under the command of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, who is himself responsible to the 
common people, and thus the life of the organism keeps 
coursing in a healthy circuit, always strong and instantly 
efficient, ever renewed, nowhere congested, never stationary, 
always in wholesome pulsation, and with a progressive career 
open for talents. 

I hold, then, that our first duty and highest function, even 
as an organization of linguistic specialists, is in relation to the 
total life of the commonwealth, is political, and that this deep 
note should be the first sounded at every political gathering : 
we must place enlightened, trained intellect at the direct service 
of the State, as the only solvent of the problems of municipal 
misgovernment, corporate greed, and the tyranny of manual 
labor ; we must lead our pupils and our neighbors directly 
into the field of practical, local politics—we must respond to 
the call which has lately been sounded by Mr. Justice Brown 
of the United States Supreme Court, who reminds us that 
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“there never has been a time in the history of the country 
when men of independent thought—men who can neither be 
awed by the mastery of wealth nor seduced by the blandish- 
ments of popularity, were more urgently needed.” How 
long must we all submit to the enormous waste of the 
resources of our rich and prosperous country, by allowing 
them to be squandered by men who have no standard except 
that keen thirst for elaborate luxury which is barbarizing 
American taste and ethics? Come, brothers, let us get our 
hands upon these resources, and expend them by right of that 
fitness which comes—not with the possession of money—but 
to men who have gained humane culture by long and special 
training. Give the scholarly element a chance, and American 
life would regain the color and joyousness and dignity of 
which it is now too often defrauded—and our land would 
blossom as the rose. 

Having disposed of this important preliminary, it is now 
hardly necessary to remind you that humanity can take 
advantage of the treasures of knowledge only if they be kept 
classified and available, and that the sum-total in every field 
is now too large to be compassed by any individual mind. 
There are close analogies between good academic co-operation 
and good housekeeping : it is a poorly equipped home which 
must send for an artisan every time a screw needs tightening, 
and hardly better off is that household whose attic is an indis- 
tinguishable medley of unassorted odds and ends. Good 
housekeeping provides liberal stores against all usual emer- 
gencies,—and keeps them in such order that they can be 
found at once, when needed. I am reminded of one family 
which kept a certain short piece of brass wire unused for 
eight years, but it proved to be worth far more than its 
weight in gold at one particular emergency, because it was 
instantly available. So with the conservation of knowledge, 
the “Restitution of Decayed Intelligence.”” Society must 
foster the acquisitions of many students, in order to be pre- 
pared for ail contingencies. A trustworthy dictionary must 
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contain a large majority of words which you shall never look 
up, but an abridged dictionary is an abomination, for it is 
sure to fail you in your worst extremity. Therefore we can- 
not applaud the economics of that member of a western legisla- 
ture who opposed a further appropriation to the library of the 
State University, on the ground that few, if any, of the pro- 
fessors had yet read through all the books which had already 
been provided them. It is only the sum-total of knowledge 
possessed by an academic body which will approach that com- 
pleteness which scientific progress must demand. Such a 
body is always in danger of self-conceit, of fossilization, of 
excessive regard for the past,—and yet it cannot be dispensed 
with. It alone is capable of taking account of the stock of 
the whole science, recasting its values, and eliminating that 
“ancient good” which time has made “uncouth.” Such 
work as that associated with the names of Kar] Goedeke and 
William Frederick Poole, and especially the splendid co-opera- 
tive fruits of the labor of our own Committee of Twelve, under 
the able direction of Professor Calvin Thomas, seem to be 
among the most legitimate and sacred trusts committed to our 
charge—and they should be repeated at such intervals as are 
necessary to bring our science into the possession of the best 
and latest results of fruitful investigation. 

As average members of the profession of Modern Languages 
it is our duty to put ourselves and our work into a vital rela- 
tion to the greatest masters of our science, to get the benefit 
of their immense central power and warmth. We should lay 
siege to them, if necessary, until they consent to impart directly 
to us the immediate advantages of their vital and glowing 
activity. Such men are, perhaps, hard to find among the 
present generation of teachers, but I mean precisely that 
which William Dwight Whitney was to the American Orien- 
tal Society, what Professor Gildersleeve has been to the Philo- 
logical Society of Johns Hopkins University. The most 
hopeful thing in the matter is, that men of this stamp can be 
interested in such a cause, and are now unwilling to surrender 
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themselves for the benefit of those who are less favorably 
endowed: but it must be on the basis of homage to the Mas- 
ters—there is no room for the policy of “share and share 
alike” in this thing. Let that pseudo-democratic principle 
keep its place in ward-primaries, where it belongs. During 
twenty-one years William Dwight Whitney, the prince of 
modern philologians, that great, simple, humble, valiant man, 
was absert but twice from the sessions of the American 
Oriental Society, for twenty-seven years he served as its 
corresponding secretary, for eighteen years as its librarian, 
and for six years as its president. Half the contents of its 
Journal came from his pen: to the first sixteen volumes of 
the Proceedings of the American Philological Association he 
contributed fourteen extensive papers. It is in regal men of 
his type that the phrase noblesse oblige becomes concrete truth. 
One of our first aims is to capture such men, wherever they 
are to be found. Colossal talents are naturally (though not 
always) drawn to the most powerful institutions; nothing 
would sooner pervert the ends of our society than a spirit of 
local jealousy or self-interest which would prevent our recog- 
nizing the supreme place of supreme endowments in the associa- 
tion. It seems not unlikely that the most favored institution 
might, in the course of things, become a center of overshadow- 
ing influence: if this be done legitimately, and by natural 
gravitation, so be it; for my part I should prefer that our 
whole Modern Language organization should cast itself 
forthright upon the ample bosom of such a dominating 
institution than that it should ever be controlled by a spirit 
of mediocrity. Probably there are other ways of avoiding 
this calamity, but let me warn you that the moment we cease 
to select and honor the highest talent in our profession, that 
very moment the scepter of supreme influence and control in 
the field of modern language studies will pass from us to some 
individual institution which has the wisdom to discrimate in 
scholastic values. 

Another power which is set above us is that of the trustees 
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of our several colleges, men whom the public has chosen to 
bear the responsibility, and, ultimately, to direct the impor- 
tant policy of these institutions. I once gave deep offence to 
certain of my colleagues by a publication in which the pro- 
fessors in a college were spoken of as “employees” of the 
trustees : well, they pay us a stipulated sum for our services,— 
in my own case a pretty high return for value received—and 
we are never reluctant to accept their check at the beginning 
of the month. Employee no longer means a servant whose 
thoughts and actions are subject to arbitrary dictation. The 
distinguished Ferdinand Hasslar was once brought from 
Switzerland to Washington to assume charge of the United 
States Coast Survey. A committee of Congress waited upon 
him in his office to inspect his work. “ You come to ’spect 
my vork, eh?” he screamed, “ Vat you know ’bout my 
vork? Vat you going to ’spect? You knows notting at all 
*bout my vork. How can you ’spect my vork, ven you 
knows notting? Get out of here; you in my vay. Congress 
be von big vool to send you to ’spect my vork. I ’ave no 
time to vaste vith such as knows notting vat I am ’bout. Go 
back to Congress and tell dem vat I say!”—and Congress 
had enough of broad American good-humor to laugh at these 
remarks and to vote Hasslar increased resources. However, 
we should see an end to all orderly administration if there 
were two ultimate sources of authority ; the ideal is one of 
cheerful association—the specialist being called in to aid the 
responsible superior in the wisest use of the resources to be 
expended, and being of great assistance in bearing that re- 
sponsibility. 

Reports have been published of a proposed National Uni- 
versity to be established in Washington. While these reports 
are too insufficient to afford a view of its proposed scope, it is 
certain that, should it contemplate the furtherance of the 
modern languages, our Council should exercise large influence 
in determining the policy and advising in the appointments 
which would give such an institution ranking authority in the 
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United States. As a national body, our association ought to 
take precedence over any individual institution or group of 
colleges in exercising influence upon any national enterprise, 
and I recommend that our Council be instructed to communi- 
cate with the Council of the parent body with a view to 
offering our united official assistance and advice to the 
trustees of the new institution in the matter of modern 
language studies. 

An important practical duty of our Council should be to 
maintain the dignity of the profession in case of any arbi- 
trary or tyrannical treatment of its members on the part of 
power in any form. In this country men who stand for any 
inflexible standard of truth or conduct are more liable than 
elsewhere to be put under almost intolerable pressure to yield 
for the gratification of powerful persons who are accustomed 
to have their own way because it is their own way, or still 
more often, for the same reason, to surrender to the bold 
demands of King Demos. Every sentinel on the firing line 
of scientific advance should know that he has at his back the 
whole host of soldiers of the truth, who are ready to rush at 
he first signal to his rescue, not withholding the full supportt 
of lives, of fortunes, and of sacred honor. It should be the 
security of such men to know that there is one incorruptible 
source of honor and vindication, of practical relief and assist- 
ance, and our Council has no more obvious function—none 
which we should more liberally uphold—than that of making 
a full investigation and report upon complaints which might 
involve the dignity or honor of our humblest members. 

Another field which merits our attention is that of the pub- 
lishing houses, and their vital relations to the fountain-head 
of American scholarship and American taste. Some of them 
are altogether too rich to be counted quite respectable, and 
invite a looking-into their methods. If by the use of licen- 
tious and arbitrary methods they fail in a most sacred trust to 
American society ; if they foist upon our youth the cheap 
productions of cheap individuals ; if they refuse publication 
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to works of which our science stands in great need, simply 
because such works cannot be marketed to ten thousand 
secondary schools,—we, who are alone authorized to pronounce 
ultimate and authoritative judgment upon these matters, 
ought to be heard from, with no uncertain sound. There are 
even very nasty rumors heard of certain octopus-methods of 
absorbing educational values—of bribery, oppression, and 
other such unspeakable villainies which the morals of the 
market-place tolerate :—we representative scholars are meanly 
recreant to the spirit which made America great and honored 
among the nations of the earth, if we count our leisure or 
our resources dear in organizing an effective, quick-hitting 
opposition to such tyranny: “die zeit © schweygens ist 
vorgangen, und die zeit zwreden ist kommen.’ 

It had been my intention to discuss in some detail our aims 
in reference to those members of the social and educational 
organization which stand in a secondary relation to ourselves, 
but it occurs to me that this is, after all, hardly necessary. 
The secondary matters will usually take care of themselves: 
if with undivided heart we seek first the Kingdom and Iis 
Righteousness, we may rest in the confident assurance that 
All These Things shall be Added unto us. Granted that 
we are unswervingly true to the Commonwealth and to the 
highest traditions of our noble science,—then all sincere 
workers in this field will turn naturally to usward, 


As for the Water-Brooks the Hart 
In Thirst doth Pant and Bray. 


High ideals always filter downwards (more rapidly and 
effectively in America than anywhere else); otherwise I 
should be tempted to point out the need of quickening and 
deepening the work of our preparatory schools, and raising 
it above the plane of day-labor in which it is sometimes 
treated. In thinking of this work, one cannot help pen- 
sively contrasting, for instance, the gatherings of that group 
of supporters of Herrig’s “Archiv” at their Socratic ban- 
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quets in the Lokal across the Spree, or the band which main- 
tains the “ Zeitschrift fiir den deutschen Unterricht.” Would 
that the gardens which our secondary teachers cultivate might 
have their irrigating-channels watered by some flow from that 
deep, abundant stream whose name is the Modern Language 
Association of America—in other words, that we might secure 
more of these teachers as eager readers and valuable contribu- 
tors for our Notes and Publications. I should think that they, 
themselves, would rather be in vital communion with our 
truly catholic, apostolic institution, than with any more local, 
sectarian conventicle. It is unfortunately symptomatic that 
only one of the twenty-eight papers to be presented at this 
meeting comes from a teacher in a secondary school—a fact 
which argues some serious fault, not so much in the secondary 
school teachers as in the efforts of our Association. What 
influence are we exerting toward the appointment of the 
very best-prepared and most gifted teachers? How often it 
happens that it is just these who are unable even to exhibit 
their ability, and who become discouraged and lost to the com- 
monwealth! Nothing ever wrings my heart more than such 
letters as the following, which I received from a mother who 
lives in an obscure community of Lllinois : 


“T want to write you concerning my daughter; she has as yet no posi- 
tion; . . . without any help she feels she will be obliged to take up 
something else, and short-hand seems to be all that is left, the one thing I 
dislike so much to have her do or make her profession. . . . When I 
see her many German books, and know too that she loves them so, and 
realize her inability to use them, I feel so sorry for her, and can easily un- 
derstand why she is so disappointed, for I do perceive it more and more 
every day. Her wish to teach German was the one thing she put many 
long hours on, and looked forward to the time when she might perfect it as 
a language, should she be able to make the means to do the same. 

“ My daughter does not know that I have written to you, for I am sure she 
would not want to bother anyone with her misfortune, but knowing that she 
regards you as a dear friend, I felt prompted to write you concerning the 
matter.” 


I do not mean to say that the State of Illinois suffers vital 
injury because some of its daughters follow stenography 
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instead of teaching German—quite the contrary—but knowing 
as I do the unusual linguistic and pedagogic gifts of that indi- 
vidual, when I think back upon her faultless devotion and 
conscientiousness during a long, special training, I am as 
certain as anyone can be of anything that she is unjustly 
barred from what she has honestly earned, for which she has 
paid far more than the fair value. It does not help to cry 
“ overproduction” and “ learned proletariat ;” all this falls 
to the ground when I see the cases of inferior pupils of my 
own who have been appointed to remunerative and responsible 
positions without apprenticeship, and without any consultation 
of myself, who have tested them at every practical point during 
a series of years. So far from there being an excess of 
really qualified teachers, there is a crying demand for them ; 
we all know how small a percentage is found of those students 
upon whom Providence has set the unmistakable seal of this 
high calling : “ Many wear the robe, but few keep the Way.” 
We know that these things are controlled by Rings,—con- 
scienceless, deaf, irresponsible,—throttling the inalienable right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness at its most vital 
point ; and the most disheartening thing about it is, that our 
very institutions of higher learning themselves, whose corner- 
stone is truth and honor, are not guiltless of such abuse of 
scholastic trusts for “ Policy.” Unless you subordinate the 
interests of your own institution to the promotion of sound 
scholarship, after the fullest, fairest, and most open canvass 
for the best teacher for any particular place, you are a com- 
panion to Croker, and a brother to Bill Tweed. I know of 
one striking recent case in an influential college where a 
notoriously inferior man was appointed, while even the mere 
opportunity to present the case of a better man was refused. 
There is a generai lack of confidence in the ability and 
authority of the professional Employment Bureaus—is it not 
the first demand of justice that we should take this matter in 
hand? What could possibly elevate the standing of our 
profession throughout the Central States so much as an 
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impartial, inter-collegiate Employment Bureau, conducted by 
our own best representatives, who should candidly seek the 
survival of the fittest, in place of the present disorderly 
scramble for existence? I hope for the day when no high- 
school teacher,—still less college professor,—shall be appointed 
without the case being fairly passed upon by our Executive 
Committee. You may think me somewhat innocent and 
confident ; that I am absurdly untaught in the gentle science 
of seeing through the secret designs of other people, and 
circumventing them ;—that shall not embarrass the message : 
“ma fonetion est de dire la vérité, mais non pas de la faire 
croire,’—even though results may seem to be postponed until 
the time of the Greek Kalends, or, let us say, until Mr. 
Howells shall become a Romanticist. I have faith to believe 
that enlightened people should be able to reason together to a 
working agreement, and to stick to that agreement when 
reached, and I hold that nothing is, in the long run, so 
practicable as simp'é justice and the Golden Rule. Be these 
details treated as they may, one counsel stands sure: if we 
keep our highest standards as an Association absolutely pure, 
never swaying them to policy or favor, we shall deserve, and 
at length gain, all the power necessary for accomplishing 
whatever reforms are needed. 

On behalf of the Association I welcome all its members 
and friends to this beautiful center of education and higher 
citizenship, which so cordially gives us its choice hospitality, 
and we all look for great benefit and inspiration from our 
meeting. Some are necessarily absent, who are in full 
sympathy with us, and engaged in the same work. From 
the Governor of Illinois I have received a courteous word of 
greeting, with regrets that he is prevented by other duties 
from being with us at this hour; Professor Smith of the 
Louisiana State University, our former efficient president, 
sends his “ good wishes for the best of all meetings.” “TI 
shall be in Franklin, Louisiana,” he writes, “ attending our 
State Teachers’ Association, but in spirit I shall be with 
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you and your goodly knights, the members of the Modern 
Language Association.” 

May I be allowed one or two practical suggestions, prompted 
by the memories of similar meetings? The morning sessions 
have been set at the not inconvenient hour of nine, and every 
minute of time will be needed to attend to the business and 
the contributions before the Association. It is not at all 
strange that there is usually some difficulty in assembling the 
members promptly: one of the best things in our meetings is 
the opportunity to spend unbroken nights with our rarely- 
seen colleagues, to indulge in long, heart-filling talks among 
ourselves after our year of exile among the alien hosts of 
Philisitia, and yet—so far as this involves impairing the 
movement of the programme, there is room for self-denial in 
being promptly on hand the next morning. It will be the 
aim of the chair to call the sessions to order precisely at the 
minute indicated upon the committee’s schedule, in order 
that no injustice may be done to those who have kindly 
brought to us the fruits of their extended labors. The 
reading of papers always offers room for the exercise of 
reciprocal comity,—the case being less serious than in the 
Oriental Society, for instance, where the same members must 
listen to the discussion of both Indo-European and Semitic 
papers, on the principle, “ Hine Hand wéischt die andere.” 
With the crowded programme before us, there is especial 
reason for heeding the admonition of our country’s greatest 
scholar as President of the American Philological Society : 
“* We shall need to consult brevity and point in papers and 
discussions, repressing the national disposition to too much 
talk (sometimes wrongly attributed to the over-pursuit, 
instead of the under-pursuit of philology), and frowning 
particularly on papers which undertake to grapple with 
subjects for which a volume would be insufficient, and which 
involve a host of debatable points. The character of the 
audience we address must be borne in mind, and popular and 
elementary explanation cut short.” 
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As a matter of courtesy, the chair trusts that no paper may 
exceed some definite limit in length (except by special request 
of the Association), and he would welcome a rule which 
should set such a reasonable limit, recalling also the tribute 
of Professor Lanman to the same great scholar, Whitney : 
“How notable the brevity with which he presented his 
papers! No labored reading from a manuscript, but rather 
a simple and facile account of results. An example, surely ! 
He who had the most to say used in proportion the least 
time in saying it.” 

James Tarr HATFIELD. 
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